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NCE again tragic calamity has 
overtaken the house of Hapsburg. 
The measure of its grief seemed full to 
overflowing, for violent death had visited 
the family many times. The Emperor's 
brother Maximilian, Emperor of Mexico, 
was condemned and shot at Queretaro in 
1867, Archduke Ladislaus was shot in the 
hunting-field, Prince Louis of Trani and 
Archduke Johann were both drowned, 
in 1889 the Crown Prince Rudolph died 
by his own act, and only last year the 
sister of the Empress, the Duchess 
d’Alengon, perished in the Paris Charity 
Bazaar fire. But a heavier blow was to 
fall on the aged Emperor. On Saturday, 
Sept. 10, while the Empress was proceed- 
ing from the Hotel Beau Rivage at 
Geneva to the steamer, she was assassin- 
ated by a ruffian named Luccheni, who 
professed himself an Anarchist. He had 
no motive save his own criminal enthu- 
siasm for a cause of which his con- 
ceptions were ill defined. The irony of 
the occurrence is all the stronger that 
the victim was so entirely blameless, so 
undeserving of such a fate. On the 
Lmperor, in this the year of his jubilee, 
the blow falls with terrible severity. Like 
his consort, he, too, lived only to benefit 
his people. The story of their lives, briefly 
told in the present article, is singularly 
romantic. 
Francis Joseph, Emperor of Austria and 
Hungary, was born at Stockholm on 
Aug. 18, 1830. His father having renounced 
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the succession, Francis Joseph succeeded 
his uncle—who abdicated—in December 
1848. In 1854 he married his cousin 
Elizabeth Amelia, a daughter of Duke 
Maximilian of Bavaria. Their Majesties 
have had three children, one son and two 
daughters. One daughter is married to 
Leopold, Prince of Bavaria, the other to 
Francis Salvator, Archduke of Austria. 
The son—the ill-fated Prince Rudolph, 
was married to Stéphanie, Princess of Bel- 
gium, in 1881; their only child, the 
Archduchess Elizabeth, was born two years 
afterwards. As by the Salic law she cannot 
succeed to the throne, it passes to a 
nephew of his Majesty, Francis Ferdinand 
of Austria-Este. Next December the 
Emperor will have reigned in Austria 
fifty years— years that have brought 
many changes, and more than the usual 
amount of trouble. Still, there have been 
many bright spots, even amidst the 
heaviest cares and sorrows. He was only 
about twenty-four years of age when he 
made a marriage which was much more 
romantic than imperial alliances usually 
are, and was most certainly a love-match. 
The nation was anxious that he should 
take a wife, and he had a mother who was 
a true match-maker; so a Princess was 
found for him, and like a knight of old the 
Emperor set out for the castle where the 
lady dwelt. The eldest daughter of 
Duke Maximilian of Bavaria was the 
Princess designated; but the best laid 
plans go awry, and half-hearted suitors 
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have a knack of suddenly asserting them- 
selves if another face takes their fancy, 
even at the eleventh hour. Francis 
Joseph was proceeding through the park 
which ‘surrounded the Bavarian ducal 
castle when his attention was suddenly 
attracted by a young girl in a short dress, 
whose extraordinary beauty fixed his 
attention, and straightway won his heart. 
From that moment his resolve to wed no 
other was taken. It was not brought 
about without opposition, though; not 
from the Bavarian family, for the Princess 
selected by the nation 
was not the least in 
love with the Emperor, 
and the Duke did not 
at all mind which 
daughter became 
Empress; but his 
Majesty’s own family 
and the Austrian 
aristocracy opposed 
the match in the most 
emphatic manner: 
Elizabeth 


was only a younger 


Princess 


daughter, and all but 


penniless. ‘To all the 
protests made the 
Emperor turned a deaf 
ear ; and thus it came 
to pass that instead 
of marrying the elder 
Princess he married 
her younger sister. 
The Austrian Court 
is stiff now, but it 
was doubly so at the period of the 
Emperor’s accession and marriage, and it 
was, moreover, much under the influence 
of the Jesuits; they were, in fact, all- 
powerful at the Hofburg. With the 
advent of the young Empress, however, an 
entire change set in; the circle became 
gay and bright, and much of the old 
Spanish etiquette was relegated to the 
background. Both here and at Schén- 
brunn brilliant assemblies were the order 
of the day, and Vienna became one of the 
most fashionable capitals of the period. 
Since then, events dire and disastrous have 
overtaken the Hapsburgs; the imperial 
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lives have been hopelessly shadowed, and 
it is only on rare and not to be avoided 
occasions that the Court resumes its former 
gaiety. But although it knows how to be 
gay, there is discipline in the Hapsburgs” 
Court. The late Crown Prince Rudolph 
seems to have had an extremely rigid 
training, being over-crammed and over- 
disciplined ; his brain was, indeed, subject 
to such intense strain that there is very 
little doubt the whole of his after life was 
affected by it. With parents absorbed by 
State and other duties the boy was entirely 
in the hands of marti- 
nets and pedagogues. 
The military men had 
the precedence, and 
as they were rigid 
disciplinarians of the 
old Austrian school, 
they were more than 
exacting in their 
methods. Themselves 
insensible to fatigue, 
they compelled the 
young Prince to rise 
at an abnormally early 
hour, to bathe and 
cold water, 
regardless of weather, 
to go through all sorts 
of stiff drill and field 
exercises, and gene- 
rally comport himself 
as a hardy man instead 
of a child of tender 
years. He survived the 
ordeal, however, and 
grew up a well informed—nay, really a 
brilliant man, with a perfect knowledge of 
a dozen languages,a genuine love of poetry 
and art, and a literary reputation. 

The actual daily life of both Emperor 
and Empress was as free from ceremony 
as they could make it. Each of them 
early risers, they managed to get through 
a great deal of work during the day in 
their own respective directions. For a long 
time the troubled state of the country 
has caused his Majesty much anxious 
thought, and afforded him but few spare 
moments. He is still one of the most 
noticeable figures amongst European 
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FRANCIS JOSEPH, EMPEROR OF AUSTRIA AND KING OF HUNGARY 
Born August 18, 1830; Ascended the Throne December 2, 1848. 
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ARCHDUKE FRANCIS FERDINAND OF AUSTRIA- 
ESTE, HEIR TO THE AUSTRIAN THRONE. 


Royalty ; the head of a family which is 
one of the oldest and wealthiest. His 
Majesty is tall, with snowy-white hair and 
deeply furrowed features, on which is 
generally seen an expression of great 
sadness. His manner is wonderfully 
attractive and sympathetic, and is distin- 
guished by an utter absence of affectation. 
If he is ambitious for anything, it is for the 
political eminence of his country and for 
the welfare of his poorer subjects. Every 
year he contributes largely to institutions 
and societies for the benefit of the poor, 
and to celebrate his Jubilee, which takes 
place at the end of this present year, he 
intends giving a large sum of money to 
be used for the erection of artisans’ 
dwellings. The favourite pastime of the 
Emperor is hunting, and at Ischl, in the 
Tyrol, he has asmall and plainly furnished 
lodge, where perhaps some of his happiest 
moments are spent. 

The Empress was far better known in 
England than is the Emperor on account 
of the frequency with which she was 
formerly accustomed to hunt with English 
packs. Almost from a child she enjoyed 
the reputation of being one of the fastest 
and most daring riders on record. A few 
years since a bad accident incapacitated 
her for the time being, and although she 
was able to resume her riding it was 
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only to a limited extent. Another 
exercise the Empress was much addicted 
to was walking. She would rise at an 
extremely early hour, and cover miles of 
ground before ordinary people were up. 
Any one of her Majesty’s maids-of-honour 
trembled at the thought of having to 
accompany her, although they were often 
indulged by mounts being provided for 
them to cover a part of the distance. On 
one of these occasions, a peasant, who 
was well acquainted with the neighbour- 
hood the Empress wished to traverse, was 
engaged as a guide. After walking a 
number of miles without showing the least 
sign of fatigue, the man was so 
astonished that he turned to the Empress 
and said: ‘“‘ Your Majesty walks very well 
for a woman of your age,” much to the 
amusement of the latter. With all this, 
her Majesty’s daily diet would scarcely 
content many a peasant woman, for she 
seldom touched meat, her staple support 
being really milk. Yachting, too, the 
Empress delighted in; she had a most 
beautiful yacht named the Miramer, well 
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known at all the Mediterranean ports. The 
cargo brought off when the yacht finally 
put in was worth seeing, for curios were 
brought from all parts, and lately her 
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Majesty had been in the habit of adding 
live-stock in the shape of cows to the 
collection. Not long ago her Majesty 
was staying at Naples, and as she 
generally travelled under the name of 
Countess Hohenembs, very few of the 
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inhabitants knew of the presence of the 
royal visitor. One day she had a desire 
to visit one of the pretty Italian fairs 
being held, and taking with her only one 
lady companion, she made the round of 
the booths and shows. One toy-booth 
had proved itself particularly attractive to 
a crowd of children, who had gathered 
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round and were regarding the various 
playthings with longingeyes. Seeing this, 
the Empress, in her kindly impulsive way, 
bought up the entire stock, and then and 
there herself distributed it amongst 
the children. Often she would enter a 
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church for mass or vespers, and worship 
quietly amcngst the poor there assembled, 
utterly unknown, and then on leaving 
bestow various sums of money on these 


same poor, who, Continental fashion, 
await the visitor’s charity on the church 
steps. Her Majesty had an insatiable 
thirst for knowledge, and was continually 
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studying some new language, Greek being 
the last to be added to the list. Some 
years ago she built a beautiful residence 
on the island of Corfu; both the palace and 
the hills surrounding it were veritable 
dreams of beauty. It cost an immense sum, 
but for some reason is now in the market. 

Thirteen miles out of Vienna is a 
charming little chateau known as Laxen- 
berg. It is built in the fashion of a 


fortress of the Middle Ages, and contains 
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The most beautiful residence of all 
belonging to the Austrian royal family is 
at Schoénbrunn: this is an immense palace, 
containing some eleven hundred apart- 
ments. It is beautifully situated outside 
the city of Vienna, and is surrounded by 
magnificent and far-reaching gardens and 
park. Within the park enclosure, and 
but a stone’s-throw from the palace, there 
are both botanical and zoological gardens. 
The grounds of the former are lavishly 
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a beautiful collection of rich carvings 
and Gothic furniture, much of which came 
from convents which were suppressed, or 
from old ruined castles. It has a beautiful 
private Gothic chapel, which was built 
by Duke Leopold in 1220 at Klosterneu- 
burg; and was afterwards taken down 
piece by piece and _ removed hither. 
This toy castle—for as such it appears— 
was a favourite retreat of Maria Theresa 
and other monarchs, and was also much 
used by the Emperor and Empress. Their 
eldest child was born there. 


stocked with every known variety of plant 
suitable for open-air production, and the 
contents of the many glass-houses are 
lovely beyond description. Amongst the 
zoological collection there is every known 
species of bird and beast. The terraces 
and gardens immediately surrounding the 
palace are very fine. Here I saw lemon- 
trees in all their beauty, amidst the groves 
of which fountains were playing and 
flowers blooming. Shady walks and 
winding avenues stretch away in every 
direction, the latter flanked by what 
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appear at first sight to be high walls, 
but which on a nearer acquaintance I 
discovered to be foliage, cultivated with an 
effect that is at once striking and unique. 
The number of sculptured marble groups 
is prodigious; the fountain-piece in the 


hundred feet, and the view trom it is 
simply magnificent. Everything is laid 
out altogether in French style, and it says 
much for the kindly generosity of their 
Imperial Majesties that the entire grounds 
and gardens are open to the public each 
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central avenue is particularly fine: it is a 
colossal representation of Neptune with 


sea-horses and Tritons. This, and the 
majority of the other groups, was the work 
of Beyer. The “Gloriette,” which is a 
special feature, is on an eminence at the 
far end of a long sloping walk; the grace- 
ful erection rises to a height of eight 


day at stated hours; here both the 
aristocracy and the democracy of Vienna 
may enjoy themselves as they will, ample 
seating accommodation being provided in 
every direction. 

It is curious to watch the King’s 
employés at work in the gardens: men 
and women are hoeing, raking, digging, 
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and sweeping side by side, and no par- 
ticular attention is directed to the women 
sharing this work, unless it is on the part 
of English and American visitors. But 
even /his was outvied by what I had seen 
outside the park, where a new road was 
being constructed, and quite as many 
women as men were engaged in the 
arduous work entailed. All over Vienna 
one sees this sort of thing; there seems 
to be just about as many of the fair sex 
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may be specially admired or preferred: 
the artist without doubt would spend the 
most time in the saloons remarkable for 
their paintings—Gran, Rottmayr, and Sal- 
vator Rosa all being seen here at their 
best. Collectors of curios would be en- 


chanted with antique timepieces, rare old 
inlaid cabinets, and priceless porcelain. 
The Emperor’s saloon and the reception- 
room of the Empress are, of course, very 
interesting, as they are more personal ; 
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engaged in .building, road-making, and 
gardening as there are men, and they 
seem to get through it with just the same 
ease. 

The fine old Palace was originally 
commenced for the Emperor Matthias, 
and was finished by Maria Theresa. Its 
interior is remarkable for the grandeur 
and wealth of its decoration. Suite after 
suite of rooms, all of wonderful brilliance, 
may be traversed ; and nearly all of them 
show something fresh and wonderful. It is 
all in accordance with one’s taste as to what 


and each of them contains memoirs of 
the shooting and hunting for which their 
Majesties are respectively famed. 

I must, however, devote a small space 
to mention of the Hofburg, the town 
palace. This is an immense building or 
collection of buildings ; for while some of 
it dates from the thirteenth century, 
the newest part of all was in course of 
erection when I saw it somewhat recently. 
There are numerous entrances, leading to 
an endless number of apartments, all of 
which are exquisitely decorated and richly 
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furnished with artistic productions of all 
periods. The private apartments are in 
the Amalienhof. In what is known as the 
Emperor's Writing-room of this suite, his 
Majesty passes much of his time. Here 
he receives visitors and holds consult- 
ations with the chief of his Ministers: 
numerous and trying these conferences 
have been of late. There is a fine 


collection of family portraits here, and also 
some battle-scenes in which the Austrian 
Imperials have taken part; and although 
the furniture is richly carved and the 
entire fittings of the costliest description, 
yet at the same time the room presents a 
thoroughly business aspect by reason of 
the various writing - tables, desks, and 
numbers of books of reference. There 
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is also a carved cherry-wood coffer, 
which plays a very important part. The 
Emperor uses it not only for stowing away 
books containing his private accounts, but 
he has also a knack of putting into it any 
petition which has been presented to him 
that he does not particularly want to sign : 
when such a document disappears, Ministers 
understand what it means. It is well 
known that Francis Joseph is very averse 
to capital punishment. When a death- 
warrant is placed 
before him for 
his signature 
he will find 
every imaginable 
excuse for re- 
fraining from 
signing it. 
More than once, 
after reading the 
paper through 
and finding no- 
thing to excuse 
the offender, he 


has quietly ob- 


served, ‘‘I can- 
not sign,” and 
torn it up. Ovca- 
sionally the 
Cabinet meet- 
ings are held in 
the Conference 
Hall; this by 
reason of its 
dimensions being 
more suitable for 
the presence of 
a larger number on business intent. This 
hall contains fine paintings of the former 
Emperors of the country, a bronze eques- 
trian statue, a sword of State surmounted 
by the Imperial Eagle, and a fine alabaster 
bust of the Empress. 

The throne-room, ball-room, dining- 
hall, State drawing-rooms, etc., are highly 
effective in appointments, and are all of 
immense size ; the dining-hall, when pre- 
pared for a banquet, is regally grand— 
the Austrian gold plate is so superb and 
the quantity so large. It is all kept in the 
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Treasury, a wing which contains all the 
State jewels and regalia, one of the most 
ancient and most costly collections in 
Europe. The royal library contains be- 
tween four and hundred thousand 
volumes and upwards of twenty thousand 
valuable manuscripts. One has to go 
back centuries for the period of their 
production. 

Outside the Palace there are some very 
beautiful groups of marble statuary. That 
erected ts 
Maria ‘Theresa 
is generally con- 
sidered to be 
the finest group 
of modern days. 

The City of 
Vienna is a 
stately aristo- 
cratic capital, 
made _ beautiful 
by its magni- 
ficent thorough- 
fares, flanked by 
handsome build- 
ings of immense 
size and height, 
together ‘with 
much _architec- 
tural beauty. 
The Imperial 
Museum, the 
Opera House, 
the Burg- Theater 
and the Muni- 
cipal Buildings 
may be quoted as 
leading examples; and the city is also 
enriched with numerous sculptural master- 
pieces in monuments and statuary. Only 
the wealthiest of the Austrian aristocracy 
can reside in the capital, however, for rents 
are so fabulous, and every article of cloth- 
ing and food also excessively dear. Never- 
theless, in rather less than thirty years the 
population has nearly trebled itself, much 
of the city’s prosperity being due to the 
untiring efforts and personal expenditure 
of the Emperor himself. 

Mary SPENCER WARREN. 
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A SORRY AFFAIR. 


By STEPHEN 


ED TREVOR was a pretty, fair- 
haired boy, with grey eyes that 

had never failed to win the hearts of 
women. Left an orphan at the age of 
thirteen, he was brought up by an indulgent 
grandmother, who, instead of putting him 
to a public school, foolishly kept him at 
home (on the plea that his health was 
delicate) and engaged the services of a 
private tutor. At sixteen he was sent to a 
‘‘coach” in Norfolk to be prepared for 
Cambridge. 


Ile was a clever, quick- 
witted boy; but his Cambridge career was 
a failure, and on coming of age he left 
college abruptly. 


Possessed of a sum of 
eight thousand pounds, he thought he 
could afford to do without a degree. 

He meant to life: and for that 
purpose struck up an acquaintance with a 
certain Bernard Lascelles, a decayed actor 
who had started life as John Huggins, knew 
any number of professionals it seemed, 
and was willing, even eager, to introduce 
Ted tothem. Not the ladies and gentle- 
men whose names are best known on 
London playbills; because, as he ex- 
plained, “‘anyone can know them; they 
go in for Society and respectability, and 
all that sort of thing, and wherever you 
go you are bound to meet them.” Oh, 
no; it was to quite a different world 
that Lascelles was going to lead Ted. 
‘* Bohemia, and no mistake, my boy”; 
and the boy addressed felt a flutter at the 
thought that he, too, would soon be a 
denizen of that marvellous country. 

At first, it is true, he was rather astonished 
that all these ladies and gentlemen should 
be content to go round the provinces in 
small parts. But this was easily explained. 
There is so. much jealousy in the Pro- 
fession, and the better you are, the less 
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chance you have of getting on. London 
audiences have not the discriminating 
faculty that is to be found in the provinces. 
So, in time, the boy grew to believe it all. 

He was proud of walking along the 
Strand with seedy-looking men who spoke 
the argot of the slums, prouder still of 
being allowed to stand suppers to ladies 
whose English was as doubtful as their 
virtue, and who were old enough to be his 
mother. Night after night he reeled off 
to bed, to wake next morning with a 
splitting headache that could only be 
cured by fresh supplies of whiskies and 
sodas. Down-hill he continued to go, 
and fancied that he was enjoying himself. 

It was Lascelles’ bright idea that Ted 
should ** runa show”; in other words, tour 
round the provinces with his own company. 
““You’re fit for nothing but being boss, 
you know,” he said one evening, when he 
was in the boy’s rooms off the Strand, 
smoking his cigars and drinking his wine. 
** You look a Lord Duke, and nothing will 
suit you but being top of the tree.” And 
so low had the boy fallen that the vulgar 
compliment pleased him. 

** And how am I to set about it ?” 

“Oh, I’ll put you in the way. I knowa 
fellow—Malvoni—who wants to bring out 
an opera. There’s good money in it if it 
is properly worked ; and if anyone can do 
it, youcan. I tell you what I'll do. I'll 
bring him round here to-morrow, and then 
you can talk matters over with him. It’s 
the best thing in light opera that has been 
in the market for years.” 

It was a grand chance. Malvoni, whose 
accent suggested Ireland as his _birth- 
place, was one degree more seedy-looking 
than Lascelles; but when he talked of 
‘“‘ Florisette” it seemed to the boy that he 
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was in the presence of a great musician, 
and he thought that a special providence 
must have blinded the eyes of the great 
London managers to their own interests to 
have left such a treasure for him. As far 
as the music went, Ted was a fairly 
competent judge. He loved music as 
only a man can ; not studying it, like nine 
women out of ten, for effect, or to soothe 
jaded nerves, but just because there was a 
chord in his heart that answered to the 
chords and harmonies of the dearest of all 
the arts ; and he knew that in getting hold 
of “Florisette” he had got something 
that was very good indeed. 

But what he did not know was that to 
ensure success something more is wanted 
than capital, a love of music, and the 
choice of pretty faces that will look well 
behind the footlights. Experience of 
things theatrical, knowing what will 
please your public, a sound head for 
business, and capacities for organisation— 
all these were needed. But this Lascelles 


did not tell him, for he was not running 
the show that Ted might make a good 
thing out of it, but that 4e might make a 


good thing out of Ted. 

So the bargain was completed, and Ted 
found himself the fortunate owner of 
“*Florisette,” with all rights reserved. 
He could not get a theatre in which to 
rehearse, so a room was engaged off the 
Strand, and there every day, from eleven 
to five, Ted might have been seen, sur- 
rounded by his company and going through 
‘*Florisette,” until the constant repetition 
drove him nearly to the verge of dis- 
traction. 

‘Ladies of the chorus, your turn, 
please. Go back to the Flirtation 
Chorus—the sopranos are not steady on 
the high notes.” And with giggles and 
nudges, the ladies of the chorus stood 
up, and once more implored the musical 
director to ‘‘ gaze upon our pretty features.” 
Ted had heard it all before, and knew 
where the break would come, when they 
would all be sent back once again. 
Heavens! what a lot they were! Dressed 
in every degree of shabbiness, with dyed 
hair and faces most inartistically painted ; 
he wondered how he had ever admired 
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them, even when seen in all the glory of 
satin and tinsel through the glitter of the 
footlights. And while the singing went 
on, and the elderly soprano flirted out- 
rageously with a very young tenor, Ted 
found himself vaguely wondering what 
Sylvie would think of it all. 

The room seemed to fade away; and 
he saw, instead, a sunlit field, and he was 
lying at full length under an elm, ata girl’s 
feet. Instead of the Flirtation Chorus, he 
heard a soft voice saying, ‘‘I shall miss 
you, Ted, when you are gone”; and then 
a hand was slipped into his—a dear little 
hand, with ridiculous baby dimples on the 
knuckles—and they sat in silence. How 
Sylvie’s presence had brightened those 
rather dreary months when he had been 
reading with his tutor; until it had grown 
to be looked on as a settled thing that he 
should go over the fields to the Warrenders’ 
Rectory, and spend all his afternoons with 
her; photographing everything of interest 
round the place, including that most inter- 
esting object of all, Miss Sylvia Warrender. 
Those had been happy days, though he 
had fretted at the dull country life, and 
had been impatient to leave the Norfolk 
village for Cambridge. 

‘“*] want to see life,” he had explained 
to Sylvie. ‘A fellow can’t spend all his 
days knocking about this wretched little 
hole!” And if she felt hurt, she did not 
show it. She knew that, like the heroes of 
old, Ted must go forth to conquer, while 
she would watch his triumphs from afar. 

Ted went ; but the triumphs she dreamed 
of did not come to him. When the news 
reached the Rectory that he had left 
Cambridge Mr. Warrender shook his head, 
and thought Sylvie had better not write so 
often to that young Trevor : he would come 
to no good. Sylvie obeyed, and Ted felt 
much injured. Hardly any letters now 
passed between them, and every act of his 
life seemed to put those golden days 
further and further into the limbo of never- 
to-be-repeated pleasures. 

Crash came the final chords of the 
chorus, and Ted’s vision of the sunlit field 
faded ; the rehearsal was over, and all were 
getting into their wraps and preparing to 
go out into the London fog. As the girls 
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hurried by, one face among the twenty 
struck him. He did‘not recollect having 
seen her before; she must have taken the 
place of the girl who broke down yesterday 
at rehearsal, or else he could not have 
helped noticing her. There was some- 
thing in the graceful figure, fair hair, and 
wistful droop of the mouth that recalled 
Sylvie to him; a coarser edition of her, it 
is true, and lacking her dainty finish, but 
upon everything that reminded him of 
Sylvie he was inclined to look with favour. 

“Who is that new girl?” he asked 
Lascelles, who, with Malvoni, came 
strolling up to him, to hear how he 
thought the show had gone. 

“* Girl—which girl ?” 

“A tall, fair girl in black.” 

** Oh, that’s Danvers—Beatrice Danvers. 
She’s had very little stage experience: 
toured round with ‘The Black Prince,’ 
and did a song in the second act ; but she 
has a lovely voice, and isn’t a bad-looking 
girl.” 

Ted hurried up the Strand ; the fog had 
lifted a little, the lights shone yellow in 
the mist, and the shop windows still 


looked tempting to the country-bred boy. 
Suddenly it struck him that it was very 
near Christmas, and what better could he 
do than buy a Christmas present for 


Sylvie? It should be a peace-offering, 
and he would send no letter with it, for 
it should bear its own message. He 
entered a jeweller’s and began turning 
over brooches to find something that 
should please her. The shopman sug- 
gested: a ring—‘‘ A diamond ring, Sir! ”— 
but Ted pushed away the rings im- 
patiently; he had no right to give her 
one; he wondered drearily whether he 
ever would have that right. At last he 
found what he wanted—a brooch made as 
a note of interrogation in diamonds. She 
would understand the question that yet 
was no question, and guess what it meant. 
He was pleased with his purchase, and 
stepped out of the shop feeling light- 
hearted and hopeful, and, as he did so, 
pushed against a girl who was looking 
into the window. He raised his hat with 
quick apology, and saw that it was Beatrice 
Danvers. 
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“*I beg your pardon,” and then--for she 
was pretty and he was lonely—“ I saw you 
at rehearsal to-day; how do you think we 
got on?” But the girl looked at him 
coldly, murmured something he could not 
hear, and passed quickly on, leaving him 
alone. He was not a little astonished. 

“Very few girls would have treated a 
fellow like that, especially their manager. 
I must find out all about her from 
Lascelles, for she’s a specimen of the 
lady chorister that is new to me; and yet 
I like her all the better for that snub.” 


Il. 

The curtain had gone down on the last 
act of ‘ Florisette,” and the Prince’s 
Theatre, Liverpool, was already half 
empty; the dress-circle, shrouded in 
brown holland coverings, presenting the 
usual air of melancholy that characterises 
provincial theatres, where the employés 
are anxious to get off home, and do not 
possess the fine artistic sensibilities that 
would teJl them that the last impressions 
of an audience should not be holland 
coverings. Ted, ‘ounging at the bar, 
watched the process as he had done for 
the last three months—from the trium- 
phant first night in Portsmouth, when 
“‘ Florisette ” was literally floated on a 
sea of champagne, through the various 
stages of smaller audiences and dwindling 
receipts. Now he felt that something 
must be done unless the company was to 
come’to grief, and he with the company. 

“Poor house to-night,” said Lascclles, 
strolling up to him. 

‘“** Florisette’ usually is played to poor 
houses,” was Ted’s answer. 

** But I don’t know how the show is to 
pay its way, if this sort of thing goes on 
much longer. Meredith says she won't 
come on to-morrow unless she is paid 
up; and where the money is to come 
from Lascelles finished with an ex- 
pressive shrug. 

“Not from the Box Office. But I tell 
you what: put Danvers on; she has a 
better voice than Meredith, even if she 
is a bit of a stick.” 

“But Danvers has had no experience ; 
she can’t play Florisette.” 
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“Do as I tell you,” growled Ted ; and 
Lascelles dared say no more. 

There was a change in Ted. He 
looked thin and ill, and even worse; for 
there are experiences that tell on a man’s 
face more than years of honest living can 
do, and he had been down in very dark 
places. ‘‘ I am like a professional beauty,” 
he had said to Beatrice Danvers; ‘“‘ only 
fit to be seen by candle-light”; and 
though at the time she had laughed, she 
sighed afterwards to think that it was true. 

For she loved him. Not with a very 
lofty kind of love, perhaps, but with the 
best of which she was capable; he was to 
her the embodiment of the hero of the 
penny novelette, and as she was fond of 
saying in the dressing-room, ‘‘ He always 
treats me like a lady.” Poor Ted! How- 
ever low he might sink, he would never 
forget to treat a woman with courtesy; 
and, to a girl of Beatrice Danvers’ stamp, 
this subtle homage paid to her sex was 
wonderfully attractive, because, in the 
storm-tossed life she had led, she had had 
so little experience of it. All the company 
saw that Danvers was ‘‘ gone” on Ted, all 


> 


but Ted himself; to him ‘“ Florisette’ 
was spelling ruin in more ways than one, 
and he troubled himself very little about 
Miss Danvers. 


To-night his thoughts were busy with 
the vexed question how to raise enough 
money to keep “ Florisette” afloat a little 
longer. It must pay in the end, and the 
public must recognise what a good thing 
was being given to them; so he deter- 
mined to run up to town and see his 
solicitor, that accommodating gentleman 
who had, so far, been able to meet all his 
wishes, but who had warned him at their 
last interview that “‘this sort of thing 
couldn’t go on much longer.” He stayed 
in Liverpool to see “ Florisette ” rehearsed, 
with Beatrice Danvers in the title-rdéle, 
which, to Lascelles’ astonishment, she did 
uncommonly well. 

Satisfied with the changes he had made, 
Ted set off for town; and after an inter- 
view with the man of law, which ended in 
a further advance, strolled towards Knights- 
bridge to call on an old college chum. 
Passing Woolland’s, he was struck by a 
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girl waiting outside in a carriage. There 
was something familiar to him in the turn 
of the head, and he looked again—to meet 
Sylvia Warrender’s eyes fixed upon him 
with a glance in which astonishment and 
sorrow were mingled (but he did not know 
it) with a little disgust. 

“Sylvie! Where did you come from ? 
I have been longing to see you!” And 
then his eye was caught by a flash of 
diamonds somewhere near her dainty chin, 
and he recognised the brooch he had given 
her. 

“IT am staying with the St. Johns, friends 
of papa’s. But, oh, Ted, what have you 
been doing with yourself? You look so— 
so Es 

“Down on my luck,” finished Ted. 
“Don’t be afraid of hurting my feelings, 
Sylvie.” 

He looked up at her with love in his 
eyes, and an older woman—one more 
experienced in the ways of men—would 
have seen only the love in them, and have 
forgiven all the rest. But Sylvie was 
young, and she had been guarded by 
loving parents from all knowledge of the 
realities of life, and so she saw, not the 
Ted she used to know, not even the boy 
with heart and eyes full of love for her, 
but a coarsened, dissipated likeness of 
Ted, from which she shrank in refined 
horror and maidenly disgust. 

‘“‘Aren’t you glad to see me, Sylvie ?” 
he went on. ‘I have had a rough time 
of it lately, but I can forget it all now I 
have seen you.” 

And then Sylvie spoke. Ted never had 
a very clear recollection of what she said ; 
perhaps because he turned into a_ bar 
immediately after. But what he did 
remember was that she had cast him off 
with a decision from which there could 
be no possibility of appeal. There had 
been, if that muddled brain of his did not 
mislead him, one or two allusions to her 
father’s displeasure at the life he was 
leading, with a vague reference to the 
change in her own feelings ; and the blood 
rushed to his face as he recalled her 
shrinking from him—when he had tried to 
take her hand. But of pity for him, of 
sorrow for the breaking of the old ties, he 
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could not remember one word ; her dainty 
refinement could know no sympathy for 
a poor fellow down on his luck. 

But yet Sylvie’s eyes were full of tears 
as she drove home, and Mrs. St. John 
must have found her a very dull companion. 
Alone in her room she wept long and 
bitterly over this ending to her love-story. 
It was not her Ted that she had parted 
from more in sorrow than in anger; the 
boy she :oved was dead, and his grave 
was in those eyes that had looked so 
strangely into 
hers—the eyes 
of this coarse- 
faced man who 
bore her lover’s 
name. But 
Ted knew no- 
thing of her 
sorrow ; he did 
not see the 
tears or guess 
the heartache ; 
to him she 
seemed cold 
and cruel, and 
he, too, felt 
that the Sylvie 
he had loved 
was dead. 

This chance 
meeting proved 
the proverbial 
last straw to 
Ted Trevor. 
Up to that 
moment he 
might have 
been saved, might have done himself justice, 
and fulfilled all the fond hopes of tutors 
and guardians. It was only a touch, either 
way; but the hand that should have helped 
him had given him the push that was to 
send him down-hill, beyond hope of recall— 
for it was the hand that he loved the best. 
On his return to Liverpool he found that 
things were improving. Beatrice Danvers 
made a pretty Florisette, and they were 
playing to fuller houses than they had 
done for weeks. Lascelles met him with 
a beaming face. 

“Everything has gone splendidly in 
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your absence—Danvers is drawing big 
houses, and we are sure of good notices.” 

“I suppose it has gone splendidly 
because of my absence, which has given 
you a free hand,” sneered Ted. 

He was feeling sore and miserable, and 
even grudged “ Florisette” its run of luck, 
since it had come while he was away. 
Lascelles said nothing, though he ex- 
pressed himself pretty freely on the subject 
to Malvoni next Monday, in Glasgow, at 
rehearsal ; thereby calling down the lead- 
ing lady’s wrath 
upon his head, 
and making 
him declare to 
the rest of the 
company, when 
she had ac- 
complished her 
rather stormy 
exit, that “‘ he 
had no idea 
that Danvers 
girl had such a 
temper.” But 
the Danvers 
girl was not 
happy about 
Ted. Though 
she took care 
to refuse all 
his invitations, 
yet she heard 
enough about 
the suppers he 
gave — suppers 
at which 
neither host 
nor guests were ever sober—to make her 
uncomfortable ; and once or twice, behind 
the scenes, she had met him reeling along 
with a flushed face and vacant eye. Unlike 
Sylvia Warrender, she had been educated 
in a rough school, so she knew what such 
things were, and was not disgusted as the 
other girl had been, nor did she break her 
heart over it—it was a way some men had, 
that was all; but she determined to save 
him from himself, and the best plan she 
could think of was to marry him. 

There was nothing strange in this, 
according to Beatrice Danvers’ sense of 
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the fitness of things. She was older than 
Ted, and stronger willed, and she fancied 
that it was the only way in which she 
could save him from ruin; and besides, 
married to him, what a career lay before 
her! Visions of a London theatre, with 
herself as leading lady, rose before her 
eyes, and she felt more than ever impressed 
with the sense that it was Ted’s benefit, 
and not her own, that she was seeking ; 
for with her as his wife, fame and fortune 
would lie within his reach. She did not 
find her task a difficult one. Ted had 
always admired her, because of that 
fancied resemblance to Sylvie; and then, 
by keeping him at a distance, she had 
fanned the admiration into a warmer 
feeling. So that when she smiled on 
him, and let him see her home at night, 
and came to his rooms to tea, and, in 
short, began to take an interest in him, 
he felt grateful to her. They were sitting 
one afternoon in his lodgings, Beatrice 
with her feet on the fender and Ted 
smoking, when the idea first came to him 
that he might go farther and fare worse 
than marry “ Florisette.” 

“JT am getting awfully sick of this,” he 
began. 

“* Sick of what ?” 

“Well, of everything, pretty nearly—of 
the show itself. I often wish I had never 
met Lascelles.” 

“* What would you have liked, then ?” 

“Oh, I wish I had stayed on at Cam- 
bridge and taken my degree, and then gone 
in for the Diplomatic Service. But I threw 
up my chance, like the fool I was, and it’s 
too late now.” 

She was actress enough to smile sympa- 
thetically, and to listen to him with well- 
feigned interest; but deep down in her 
heart she was jealous of this past life of 
his—this life in which she had neither part 
nor share, and which he was for ever 
regretting ; but she was too wise to let 
him see this. 

“* But you might get on now, in a different 
way. Why shouldn’t you take a London 
theatre and bring out ‘Florisette’; it 
would pay.” Her eyes finished the sentence 
for her—*‘ And let me still be your leading 
lady ?” 
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Ted took his cigar out, and took the idea 
in. Why not? 

“Well, but will you help me, Florry ; 
will you marry me?” 

It was done now, past recall, for she 
sprang from her seat, and flinging her arms 
round his neck, clung to him, and called 
him ‘“‘ her dear Ted,” and sobbed out that 
she had always loved him. He found it a 
trifle embarrassing, and thought, even with 
Beatrice in his arms, how different Sylvie 
would have been. But he had never been 
indifferent to a pretty woman, and so he 
kissed her back again and dried her tears; 
and then they sat hand in hand, until she 
remembered that it was time to go and 
dress for her part. 

He strolled to the theatre later on, and 
was rather taken aback by the congratula- 
tions he received on all sides. He would 
have liked to have kept the engagement a 
secret for a little time, but this did not at 
all fit in with Miss Danvers’ ideas of what 
was right and proper on such occasions. 
She told the good news to everyone, for 
she was triumphant and wanted con- 
gratulating on her success; and even had 
she not done so, her possessive, caressing 
manner would have spoken for her. Ted 
chafed inwardly under all this display of 
affection, but Beatrice was not quick to 
see it, possibly because her world was such 


. a very different one from Ted’s—from the 


world that had been his, but which he had 
left for ever, because there was no place in 
it for her. And when the next day she 
suggested that “‘ they might as well marry 
soon—there was nothing to wait for,” he 
acquiesced meekly enough. 

All the company came to the wedding, 
and there was a champagne lunch after- 
wards, where the jokes were many, and 
not all to Ted’s liking. He sat wondering 
whether Sylvie would see the notice in the 
paper. 





Ill. 
It was a dingy little room in one of those 
narrow streets that lie between King’s 
Cross and Islington—rows of squalid- 
looking houses, each with a dirty card in 
the window, with “Apartments” on it; 
a bit of London that the prosperous, 
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well-to-do citizen who wears a tall hat and 
goes to church on Sunday only knows by 
repute, for prosperity and dinginess have 
nothing to do with each other. There 
were the remains of breakfast on the 
table, though-it was past twelve o’clock 
in the day; and sitting there—unwashed, 
unshaven, and by curns writing, and read- 
ing a paper—was Ted Trevor. Perhaps a 
man, not being so vain an animal, shows 
the signs of poverty in his outward con- 
dition sooner 
than a woman; 
anyhow, Ted 
fitted in with 
the general 
condition of 
things better 
than Beatrice, 
who sat the 
other side of 
the table 
watching him, 
with a con- 
temptuous ex- 
pression about 
her handsome 
mouth. The 
gorgeous tea- 
gown, relic of 
former glories, 
made her look 
more out of 
her element in 
the shabby 
room than he 
did, in his 
shirt-sleeves, 
with a pipe in 
his mouth. 

“Have you finished that yet? You 
will be late again, and what will they say 
at the office ?” 

“‘ Something more is required in writing 
than grammar and a knowledge of spelling. 
Unfortunately, you want ideas, and just at 
present my ideas are at a premium.” 

“T should not have thought it would be 
difficult to make up the sort of thing you 
write. You sent in less than ever last 
week, and e 

“And this week I shall probably send 
in nothing at all,” finished Ted. ‘ Well, 


BEATRICE DANVERS MADE A PRETTY FLORISETTE. 
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it looks like it, doesn’t it?” holding up a 
sheet of paper that was blank save for a 
few sentences partly erased. 

** And if you don’t, how are we to live?” 
She spoke quietly, but there was an under- 
current of passion in her tone that, had he 
been wise, he would have heeded. 

“God knows—I don’t!” was the 
answer. He, too, spoke quietly, but with 
this difference: that his was the quiet 
that is born of despair, while hers was the 
stillness that is 
only possible 
before the 
storm breaks. 

“Then it is 
time that you 
and I under- 
stood each 
other.” 

Ted raised 
his head and 
looked at her. 
The storm was 
about to break; 
do what he 
would he could 
not stop it, 
and, besides, 
what could he 
do? This 
woman was 
his wife, and 
she had the 
right to ask 
him any ques- 
tion she might 
think fit. 

“T thought 
we understood 
each other pretty well, Florry—we ought 
to do, for we have been married a year, 
and we have gone through a good deal 
together.” 

“Don’t call me by that name, and 
remind me of all my troubles. Do you 
think I am likely to forget what I have 
gone through ? Few women have suffered 
as much in one year as I have done. And 
it has been all your fault, Ted,” she went 
on passionately — “all, every bit of it. 
Didn’t I warn you against Malvoni from 
the very first, and would you listen? Not 
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you. You thought you could manage so 
cleverly, though you had had no experience 
of the profession, and had no more idea 
how to run a show than a baby would 
have. It was the worst day’s work I ever 
did when I married you.” 

“Yet you did not view matters in this 
light a year ago.” He spoke with studied 
courtesy, yet his words seemed to sting 
her more than a blow would have done. 

“A year ago—no, things were different 
then. You were my manager, and a 
gentleman—a man any woman might feel 
proud of; though I saw even then what 
you might become if you were left to 
yourself. But I thought I could save you 
from Malvoni, and all that crew, and save 
you from yourself; though I was a fool for 
my pains, as every woman is who tries to 
reform a drunkard.” 

Ted did not speak. They had often 
quarrelled, and she. had said hard and 
cruel things to him, but she had never 
spoken like this. And now that the 


floodgates of passion were opened, she 
went on with no attempt at reserve or 


reticence. 

“You know that I am teiling you 
the truth, Ted, and you can say nothing 
in reply. If you had listened to me, and 
looked after things ever so little, I might 
have saved you. But you wouldn't, and so 
the smash came. But even then you might 
have done something—you who are so 
clever — instead of hanging about and 
taking a drink from anyone who would 
pay for it. Why, when the baby came, 
and I was nearly heart-broken, you never 
came near me—not even when she died.” 
And here her voice trembled for a moment, 
but she went on. ‘“‘ The doctor said that 
it was fretting so about the baby that made 
me lose my voice; but I don’t fret now. I 
am glad she died — it was better than 
growing up to such a home.” 

But he was not listening to her. His 
eyes were fixed on the paper that lay before 
him, as if he saw something in it that fasci- 
nated him; and yet the first column of a daily 
paper is not usually considered interesting. 
It was only a marriage notice—just a few 
lines telling all whom it might concern 
that on such a day, at such a church, by 
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a bishop and other magnates, Greville 
St. John had been married to Sylvia 
Warrender, only daughter of the Rev. 
Luke Warrender, of Little Netherby, 
Norfolk. That was all, but it had absorbed 
all Ted’s attention, and Beatrice resented 
his apparent indifference ; had she guessed 
the cause of it she might have resented it 
even more. 

‘You do not even listen to what I say. 
Do you think any woman will stand being 
treated as you have treated me—first 
deceiving me into thinking you a rich 
man, and then neglecting me? But I am 
sick and tired of all this, and I mean to 
put an end to it?” 

“And in what way do you propose to 
put an end to it ?” 

She looked at him wonderingly. She 
had never intended that their quarrel 
should end differently to the other 
quarrels—an apology on Ted’s part, and 
magnanimous forgiveness on hers. 

“The best way will be, I think, to 
accept the offer I received this morning,” 
and she threw a letter across the table. 
Ted read it through, and returned it to her. 
Looking up at him, she saw that he was 
watching her with a satirical smile. 

“The dancing-girl in ‘ Florisette ’—isn’t 
that rather a come-down after taking the 
leading part ?” 

‘““ Not a greater one than from being 
the manager’s wife, to be tied to a man 
who lives on what he can scrape together 
by writing theatrical ‘ pars’ for papers— 
or, rather, who starves on it.” 

“Yet, it is not exactly high-class litera- 
ture, I’ll admit; still, it is the best I can 
do. But you are certainly a wise woman 
to leave me. Manningham is not only the 
mortgagee, and has the right to bring out 
‘ Florisette’ in America—and with a strong 
company it will be a success—but he is an 
old flame of yours, I believe; only then 
he was down on his luck, and I was 
bossing the show, so you turned him over 
for me. Don’t let me keep you—accept 
his offer by all means.” 

“You mean that you wish us to part ? 
But you are wrong—Mr. Manningham is 
not my lover in the way you insinuate ; he 
is my friend!” 
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“Yes, I should have said friend—it is 
the usual term, I believe.” 
“Ted, you are cruel ! 
love me—you can 

me.” * 

She stood in the doorway that divided 
the little room from the still dingier bed- 
room, and waited. One word would have 
brought her to his side—weeping, penitent, 
and ready to begin the old life over again, 
with its daily bickerings, recriminations, 
and reconciliations. But her words had 
torn down the veil that had hung be- 
tween them; and as she had spoken, so 
would he. 

“No, I never loved you,” he answered 
slowly. ‘I loved another woman; and 
because she would not have me, and I 
was half mad with 
rage and disap- 
pointment, I married 
you.” 

She turned away 
and shut the door 
after her, and Ted 
sat down again to 
finish his paragraphs. 
He heard the street 
door close, and knew 
it meant that Beatrice 
had left him for 
ever. 

# ts * * 

Ted Trevor had 
gone under, and his 
place in the busy 
world knew him no 
more. But there was 
one person who 
thought much of Ted, and was always long- 
ing to see him again. Sylvia St. John— 
who was a very different person from Sylvia 
Warrender, being a great lady and a 
woman of fashion—had never quite for- 
gotten her lover. She was the most 
exemplary of wives and most finished of 
hostesses, and the world in general de- 
clared that a happier woman could not 
be found than Mrs. Greville St. John: 
But the world is not always right, and 
Sylvie longed, with a quite unreasonable 
longing, to see Ted once again. 


But you do not 
never have loved 
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She was driving through one of the 
poorer streets that lie off the Edgware 
Road, when her carriage was blocked 
opposite a public-house ; and looking idly 
out of the window, she saw a man come 
from the bar. There was something about 
him, shabby though he was, that made her 
look again. Their eyes met; and for fully 
half a minute she looked at Ted, and he 
looked back at her. And the question she 
read in his eyes was still the same old 


ONE WORD WOULD HAVE BROUGHT HER TO HIS SIDE. 


question of the brooch that he had given 
her—the poor little ornament she had 
always kept. ‘‘ Why,” his eyes seemed to 
ask her, “‘ did you ruin my life? Why did 
we part? Why are we not all in all to each 
other?” And her eyes could give him 
back no answer, for they were blind with 
unshed tears. 

Someone called him, and he went in; 
the swinging doors closed on him, and, 
the block over, Sylvia St. John drove on. 
Her desire had been granted, and she had 
seen Ted Trevor again. 





THAT RUSSIAN PRINCESS! 


By P. A. NIX. 


* AVE you and Jim Milne had a 
quarrel ?” said Jessie Riach to 
her great friend Nannie Carter, as they 
went upstairs together to repair a rent in 
Nannie’s dress, caused by a clumsy foot. 
They were at a dance at Lady Buchanan’s, 
and the evening was half over. Nannie 
merely lifted her eyebrows and shrugged 
her shoulders, and when they got to the 
dressing-room, Jessie went on— 

“The poor fellow passed me on the 
stairs with never a glance, and his face 
had a most woebegone look. I knew you 
were at the bottom of it, you inconstant 
little baggage.” 

“IT wish I could use the same adjective 
broke in Nannie 
excitedly. ‘‘He is as bad as a Siamese 
twin. He never allows me a moment’s 
peace. If I dance with him he spoils all 
the pleasure by grumbling about the last 
man I spoke to, and if I don’t dance with 
him, his eyes follow my every movement, 
till I could flirt with the——’” 

“Ahem!” from Jessie. 

“Well, with one of Stead’s spooks, just 
to provoke him.” 

“But that is an old story. There is 
surely some new development to-night, 
from the ‘off-to-the-wars-again’ sort of 
look in Jim’s face.” 

“Well, he was bothering me about 
flirting with Captain Norris, and I got 
mad, and told him it was none of his 
business with whom I flirted; that, thank 
goodness! I was as yet my own mis- 
tress, and that I hated nothing more 
than a jealous-minded man. He at once 
said, ‘That means you hate me,’ and I 
told him he could take any meaning he 
liked out of it; that I altogether objected 
to be dictated to by one I had only known 
for a few months.” 


in regard to him,” 
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“You are a little vixen, Nannie; but 
go on with your story.” 

“Oh! he looked savage, and in a 
studiously polite tone said, ‘What you 
told me makes a little bit of news 
peculiarly apropos. My father has asked 
me to go to St. Petersburg to superintend 
his Russian agencies, and I had hoped 
you would be sorry—in fact, I had in- 
tended to claim the right to your sorrow— 
but now I see that nothing could give you 
greater pleasure than my departure.’ He 
paused, as if he hoped I would make a 
disclaimer; but I was still too angry, and 
besides, Captain Norris has arranged some 
lovely cruises in his yacht, and I do not 
want any unpleasantness, and I do love 
sailing so much, so I merely said that 
travelling was said to enlarge one’s ideas 
and make one more broad-minded.” 

*‘ That was too bad,” said Jessie. 

“He looked awfully disgusted, and a 
naughty word nearly came out, but he 
managed to stop it half-way. He then 
asked if he might be allowed to write to 
me. I said I should be delighted to hear 
of the state of the iron market and all 
about the Russian women he was sure to 
fall in love with; in fact, I made him 
promise to let me know all about his 
Continental flirtations, and said sweetly 
that I hoped soon to hear that he had 
become engaged to a nice girl who did not 
flirt with captains.” 

“You are a mean wretch, Nannie, to 
treat the poor fellow in that way when you 
know his only fault is loving you better 
than you deserve, and when he is going 
from home perhaps for years.” 

“Oh, it is such a relief, Jessie dear, to 
think that for the future I may put my head 
out of doors without finding Jim Milne on 
the doorstep or popping round the corner.” 
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Jessie smiled somewhat wickedly. ‘“ Per- 
haps, when it is too late, you will be 
crying your eyes out to have him popping 
round the corner.” 

Nannie laughed at such a preposterous 
suggestion, and the two girls went back 
to the ball-room. But Jessie’s active 
brain was on fire with a brilliant idea. 
Nannie Carter was her dearest friend, and 
she believed that in her heart she loved 
Jim Milne, though she herself did not 
suspect it as yet. Jessie determined to 
give the little blind god some help in his 
shooting. 

Nannie was a most lovable, true-hearted 
girl, but this was her first season, and 
her fresh beauty had brought her many 
admirers, so it is little wonder that she 
did not wish to give up her delightful 
freedom, and chafed at the idea of being 
curbed in any of her innocent pleasures. 
She could not bear the thought that any- 
one should have the right to say to her, 
“You must!” The fact was that Jim 
Milne was too much in love to do himself 
justice. Resolve as he might in his lucid 
intervals, he could not stay away from her, 
and he found it equally impossible to keep 
his love hid. A little pretended indiffer- 
ence, a little judicious neglect, even a mild 
flirtation with some dear friend of Nannie’s, 
any or all of these would have done him 
far more service than his too constant 
devotion. As the Americans say, Nannie 
felt ‘‘ crowded,” and her first feeling when 
she heard of his coming departure was 
distinctly one of relief. 

Jim Milne’s name was on Jessie Riach’s 
programme, and when he came to claim 
his dance she pleaded fatigue, and asked 
him to take her to some quiet corner 
where she might rest undisturbed. This 
being found, Jessie soon wormed out of 
Milne the cause of his gloomy looks. She 
had known him long before Nannie did, 
had, in fact, introduced him to her friend, 
and she had a sincere liking for the honest, 
blundering lover who wore his heart so 
palpably on his sleeve. Outside of his 
love-affair, Jim Milne was a clever, level- 
headed young fellow, who was already his 
father’s junior partner, and would event- 
ually become head of the immense iron 
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business 
Europe. 


which had branches all over 
Jim did not really tell Jessie 


very much, but enough to give her a 
unfolding her 


legitimate occasion for 
plan. 

“* Look here, Jim, you know that Nannie 
is my dearest friend, and that I would do 
nothing which would be a breach of faith 
to her; but I do not break any confidence 
when I tell you that I believe she is 
not indifferent to you; but you have taken 
the worst possible way to gain the heart of 
such a girl. Your going away for a time 
is, in my opinion, the best day’s work you 
could do for yourself. For a few days she 
will rejoice in her fancied freedom, but, 
unless I am mistaken, she will soon find 
that something has gone out of her life 
which makes even the wildest gaieties 
seem flat, and I should not wonder if she 
should discover that that something was 
Jim Milne. Don’t be too sanguine, how- 
ever; I do not say this will happen, but 
this I am quite sure of, that you only peril 
your cause by staying just now.” 

“It is hard that my absence should be 
able to do what my presence was not able 
to accomplish,” said Milne a little bitterly. 

** Absence is one of Cupid’s most effective 
arrows, and if you attend to a plan which 
I have thought of, you will be helping to 
sharpen the barb. Nannie has given you 
permission to write to her, has she not, 
and told you to be sure to enlarge on any 
love adventures you may have? Well, 
when you get to St. Petersburg you must 
rescue a beautiful maiden in some romantic 
way.” 

‘That is easier said than done,” 
jected Jim. . 

“Don’t interrupt, please. You must 
gradually fall in love with her, and come 
almost to the point of proposing, and if by 
that time Nannie has not discovered that 
journeys to Russia are a mistake, I shall 
never again try my hand at matchmaking.” 

“‘ But how is the thing to be managed?” 

“Oh, you great stupid! you would 
seed a woman’s wit to help you. Don’t 
you see, you must invent the whole story, 
and tell it to Nannie in your letters. As 
the romance gets to the warmer stages, 
you must apologise for troubling her with 


inter- 





such trivial matters, but say that you only 
do so in obedience to her express instruc- 
tions. You can hint that you know your 
news will give her pleasure, seeing that 
you are following out her wishes.” 

“Yes, but look here, Jessie, are you 
quite sure this-is a fair do?” said Milne in 
some perplexity. 

“<A fair do’! Listen to the man, with 
his slang! Of course it is a ‘fair do,’ as 
you call it. Do you not 
want to find out if 
Nannie loves you ?” 

“IT. would give my 
life to know it.” 

“Well, if she does, 
your story will soon 
open her eyes to the 
fact, and if she does 
not, then the sooner 
you look for a real girl 
answering as nearly as 
possible to the de- 
scriptions in your 
letters, the better for 
yourself.” 

*‘ But how am I to 
know the effect my 
letters have on Miss 
Carter, seeing the cor- 
respondence is to be 
one-sided ?” 

“Oh, that is easily 
managed. Send me 
a duplicate copy of 
each letter by the same 
post, and I shall keep 
you informed of all 

the developments.” 

“‘ You are a darling, 
Jessie.” 

“Oh, don’t begin to talk nonsense. I 
daresay I shall be sorry yet that I ever 
interfered in the affair, but, at any rate, I 
shall have great fun in watching how 
Nannie takes the different epistles. 


CHAPTER II. 
Jessie received her first letter in duplicate 
from St. Petersburg one afternoon, and 
devoured it eagerly. She had been a little 
dubious regarding Jim Milne’s powers of 
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“¢a FAIR DO’! 





imagination, but the opening chapter of 
the romance surpassed her most sanguine 
hopes. He wrote simply and naturally, 
without any appearance of effort, and Jessie 
knew that Nannie would swallow the bait 
at a gulp, so she set off to see her friend 
with many inward chuckles—if we may 
speak of a lady chuckling, even inwardly. 
Nannie’s eyes were sparkling with excite- 
ment, and Jessie had hardly got her cloak 





LISTEN 10 THE MAN, WITH HIS SLANG!” 


off before she began with a wonderful 
story of how Jim Milne had stopped the 
runaway horses of a sledge, and saved 
what turned out to be the only daughter 
of a Russian noble from great danger. 
** * She is as beautiful as a dream,’ he says, 
Jessie, and when she found that he had 
sprained his ankle in drawing up the 
horses, she insisted that he should get into 
the sledge with her, and be driven to her 
father’s house—‘a perfect palace,’ he 
says—to be attended to, and if it were not 
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for—you can guess what, he would be 
perfectly happy. I am sure he must be 
difficult to please if he is not happy, living 
in a gorgeous palace, with a beautiful 
princess dancing attendance on him and 
pouring out her gratitude to him for saving 
her life. Isn’t it wonderful to think that 
steady-going Jim Milne should be the hero 
of such a romantic story! He must fall in 
love with her—he mus/, he must! Do you 
think he will, Jessie?” — this with an 
undercurrent of anxiety in her tone, of 
which, perhaps, she was not herself aware. 

‘* Of course he will,” said Jessie with sly 
malice ; “‘as you say, he must, for the sake 
of the romance.” 

** Oh, he’s just like all men,” petulantly 
broke in Nannie: ‘“‘ Absence makes the 


heart grow fonder of the girl you meet, not ~ 


of the girl you leave behind.” 

“But, dear me!” interjected Jessie, 
with well-feigned amazement, “‘ you don’t 
mean to say you are hankering after the 
fleshpots of Egypt already? Didn’t you 
tell the man you desired nothing more than 
to hear of his falling in love ?” 

“Oh, his Russian princess can have 
him for all I care, only he need not have 
been in such indecent haste to tell me he 
had forgotten my existence.” 

“‘Goodness gracious, girl, weren’t your 
last words to him a command to keep 
you informed of all his affairs ? 
Besides, he says nothing of falling in 
love with his ‘ Russian princess,’ as you 
call her; in fact he hints that he cannot 
forget you.” 

Jessie wrote off to Milne telling him 
that she felt like a first-class conspirator, 
a female Iago, and -that, like him, her 
favourite words were: ‘‘Work on, my 
medicine, work!” She praised his in- 
ventive powers highly, and told him to 
keep it up, for even if he lost the girl 
a fortune awaited him as a writer of 
romances. 


love 


Jim MILNE to NANNIE CARTER (Extract). 

I am still in the Vassili palace, for the sprain 
proved more obstinate than I expected. Still, 
it is very pleasant being made so much of, and 
Anna Alex4ndrovna, the fair daughter of the 
house, persists in placing a most absurd value on 
the slight service I was fortunate enough to do 
her. I think I told you she was beautiful, but I 
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did not tell you what to me is the strangest part 
of my adventure, and that is, that she is marvel- 
lously like yourself. The Greeks had a belief that 
when we are born a twin soul is born somewhere at 
the same time, which is our exact counterpart in body 
and nature. And this is no mere superficial resem- 
blance. Your very tricks of gesture, she has them 
every one. You know that little rebellious curl 
which breaks loose over your right ear, and which 
you sometimes permitted me to make-believe put 
back. Well, last evening, as sh. sat close to my 
couch talking, I put out my hand involuntarily, for 
there it was, and she blushed as you did on that 
day when first I ventured. I often lie on my couch 
with eyes half closed, watching her as she flits 
about my room doing little dainty services, and 
please myself with the fancy that it is you who is 
near me, ministering to me, and this is easy, for 
the illusion is complete. Sometimes—she is so 
sweet a maiden—I find myself wondering whether, 
if I had not met you first, I should have But I 
am getting garrulous. The iron market is firm, 
but business has as yet seen little of me, though I 
hope soon to be about. 


This second letter came to Jessie as she 
was setting out fora ball, at which she knew 
she should meet Nannie. When she entered 
the room, she saw her friend the centre 
of an admiring circle of men, with Captain 
Norris in devoted attendance. But never 
had Nannie been so difficult of approach. 
Do what she might, Jessie was unable to 
get her away from the quiet chat which 
she was thirsting for. The victim would 
not submit to be tortured, and Jessie 
resented such a want of adaptability. 

This was a night of triumph for Nannie. 
Never before had her beauty so thrown all 
rivals into the outer darkness where men 
cease from admiring, never had the star of 
her loveliness so captured all eyes. As Jessie 
watched her, the lines came to her lips—- 

Fair as a star, when only one 
Is shining in the sky. 


Her light drowned all others in its beams. 
Captain Norris was in the seventh heaven 


of delight. Miss Carter had never before 
been so kind to him. He asked for so 
many dances, and got them, that sleepy 
dowagers grew open-eyed and lively over 
the dissecting-table on which poor Nannie 
was torn to pieces. 

Jessie did not enjof¥ her evening “one 
tiny little bit.” Nannie had upset all her 
calculations, and her mind was so worried 
trying to piece things together, that, as 
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little Johnnie Maitland said, with friendly 
candour, she danced “like a three-year- 
old.” Surely this queen of the hour, 
whose face breathed happiness, could be 
no love-lorn maiden, and yet 

When the dance was over, Jessie stood 
in a dark corner of the hall waiting till her 
carriage should be called, and she saw 
Nanie come down the stairs. It was a 
weary little face that looked out from above 
the furs; all the brightness and sparkle had 
died out of it, and the mouth had a pathetic 
droop at the corners. Jessie saw, and 
understood. Nannie’s pride was fighting 
an unequal battle with her heart. 

The two girls saw little of one another 
for some time. Nannie was cruising round 
the Isle of Wight in Captain Norris’s yacht 
with a gay party, of which she was 
undisputed queen. Her lightest whim 
was law, and Nannie was full of 
whims in those days. She never seemed 
to tire of gaiety, and Captain Norris spent 
himself in ministering to her passing 
caprices. Gossip said that he hoped to 
have his reward before the cruise was at 
an end. But Nannie suddenly tired of 
the sea, and though London was almost 
deserted, she persisted in going back to 
town. 





CHAPTER III. 
Meantime the Russian romance was 
going bravely on. Two more letters had 
come to Jessie, but Nannie only received 
the second of these when she got home. 
An extract from it will show how events 
were progressing— 

Can a man be in love with two women at one 
and the same time ? I ask myself this question over 
and over again. When I am away from Anna— 
isn’t it strange that your names even should be 
the same, yet Anna is a common Russian name ?— 
I find myself longing feverishly for our next meeting; 
yet when I am with her Ilivein ahalf-dream. Each 
turn of her head, the smile on her lip, the light on 
her hair, her very nearness, thrill me with a vague 
delight which is yet akin to pain, and I follow her 
every movement till restored to myself by the 
mocking laughter in her eyes. One night she said 
quaintly, ‘‘ You look at me and through me as if I 
were a vision, as if you questioned my reality.” It 
was true. Like Tennyson’s Prince— 

While I walk’d and talk’d as heretofore, 


I seem’d to move among a world of ghosts, 
And feel myself the shadow of a dream. 
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Yet should I say she is the shadow and you the 
substance? I do not know what may lie in her 
heart towards me, but she is full of graciousness. 
and of all sweet womanliness, while your parting 
words to one whose worst fault was loving 
you too well were—— But why should I 
say bitter things which but wring my own 
heart? You sent me from you to give my love 
where I listed, for you would have none of it, 
and it sometimes seems to me that I lower my 
manhood by unavailing longings for what never 
was and never can be mine. It may be that 
before you hear from me again, the hope 
you expressed when we parted shall have been 
realised. 

Jessie’s eyes opened widely when she 
read this impassioned letter. ‘‘ Surely our 
goose is turning out a swan,” she said. 
“Life is full of compensations. Nannie 
may prove unkind, but the kiss of the 
Goddess of Imagination has been laid on 
our lover’s lips, and the glory of her 
wooing will cause the pain to die out 
of his heart.” Then her thoughts turned 
to Nannie, and she hastily got ready to 
pay her a visit. She felt that a crisis was 
near, and she wanted to have a hand in 
directing events. As she stuck the pins 
in her hat, she threw out comments on the 
situation to her reflection in the looking- 
glass. ‘‘She has got herself to thank if 
she have a bad time! ... Poor little 
Nannie, she will require very tender 
handling!.. .. Well, she thrust herself 
with both hands out of her Paradise! .. . 
I must be the angel with the flaming sword 
to gently drive her back to her lost 
Eden! ... I’m afraid the Scripture of 
that last is rather shaky, but it’s dis- 
tinctly eloquent—quite in Jim Milne’s 
style. Ah, well, the audience is lenient 
and select!” nedding to the face which 
nodded back. 

On the way, Jessie was busy picturing 
her friend’s state of mind. She was con- 
vinced that her reading of the situation 
was the correct one, and she expected to 
find Nannie in the depths, a victim to 
unavailing remorse. Woman-like, she 
was not sorry that she should suffer, but 
knowing the mythical nature of the 
** Russian princess,” she saw a clear path 
at the end of the tangle, and felt quite 
virtuous as she pictured the day when the 
reunited lovers, hand in hand, should 
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come to thank her for all she had done 
for them. But she felt doleful for poor 
Nannie meantime. 

When she entered the hall she shuddered 
and trod softly, for something in her state 


SHE SAW HER FRIEND THE CENTRE OF AN 


of mind gave her the weird feeling that 
she had come into a house which lay 
under the 


shadow of death. But as she 
went upstairs her heart almost stood still, 
for from the came the 
sounds of music and laughter. Jessie 
could hardly believe her ears; she felt 
as she have if had 


drawing - room 


would she seen 
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someone dance on a grave. Nannie really 
was a most disconcerting person, and Jessie 
felt distinctly aggrieved. According to all 
received ethics, Miss Carter ought to have 
been dissolved in grief, and here she was 


ADMIRING CIRCLE OF MEN. 


making mirth and laughing as if she had 
never felt a heartache. 

Jessie’s face still wore a perplexed- 
annoyed look as she was shown into the 
room, and it did not clear as she saw Miss 
Carter at the piano and Captain Norris 
bending over her in a lover-like attitude. 
Nannie sprang up to meet her friend. 
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** You have come most opportunely, Jessie,” 
she began, when she had kissed her. 

“* Have 1?” said Jessie drily. 

“What are you blinking and glooming 
about, as if you had come out of a dark 
room ?” went on Nan petulantly. ‘“‘ You 
must not bring a dismal face here to-day 
of all days, for this has been a great day 
for me. I have learned many things 
to-day. You remember telling me that 
one day I should know my own heart. 
That day has come. I know my heart— 
now.” 

Jessie looked in bewilderment from one 
to the other while these words were poured 
out, and little wonder. But worse was to 
come. Captain Norris stood with a con- 
scious look of triumph in his face while 
Nannie spoke, and then he took her by 
the hand and led her up to Jessie, saying, 
*““You will congratulate us, Miss Riach, 
will you not? Nannie has made me one 
of the happiest of men.” (Jessie had a 
hideous, creepy feeling that she had gone 
through a scene like this once before, 
in some former existence, only somehow 
the actors did not seem quite the same.) 
For worlds she could do nothing but stare 
vacantly. Nannie looked piteously at her 
for a moment, and then, throwing her arms 
round her neck, sobbed out, “‘ Jess, Jess, 
don’t you forsake me, or I shall go mad!” 
Strange words for a happy girl to use ; but 
Jessie did not think of their significance 
till afterwards—she was fully occupied for 
the present in comforting her friend, whose 
crying threatened to become hysterical. 
Captain Norris soon left, for, like a man, 
he hated a scene; and the two girls were 
left alone. 

Gradually Nannie’s sobs became less 
frequent, and she cuddled in Jessie’s arms 
as she had often done when they were at 
school together and she had run to her 
older and stronger-minded friend with 
some girlish grief. The two girls had 
crouched down in a dim corner of the 
drawing-room, for grief instinctively shuns 
the light, and for many minutes they 
remained silent. It is easy to bubble over 
with words when we are full of the woes of 
other people ; it is the most difficult thing 
in the world to give our own griefs voice. 


THAT RUSSIAN 
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Many disquieting thoughts crowded in 
Jessie’s mind in the stillness, as she felt 
Nannie’s slight body still quiver at intervals, 
though the full storm of her sobbing was 
spent. What miserable presumption it was 
to fancy that, feeble, she could put a cog 
in the Juggernaut-wheel of fate! What 
mocking sprite had tempted her to inter- 
fere with other people’s love affairs ? 
Never again would she try to pose as a 
minor Providence. Yet it was through 
her that the lovers had got into this 
tangled brake, and in some way, at any 
cost to herself, she must lead them out. 
At last, after her busy brain had nigh 
exhausted itself, out of desperation grew 
a plan, which had at least the merit of 
simplicity, for it was based on the heroic 
principle of kill or cure. 

But Nannie here broke in on her cogi- 
tations with a question which would have 
sorely perplexed Jessie had she not held 
the key to it. 

“Do you believe in doubles, Jess ?” 

“What do you mean exactly?” said 
Jessie, fencing with her questioner, so as 
to get closer to the current of her thought. 

“Well, do you think it possible that 
somewhere in the world, unknown to you, 
there is a person living and walking about 
who is your exact counterpart in mind and 
body?” 

“It would *be strange should such a 
thing be, and yet the ancients are said to 
have had some such notion.” 

“Tt is ¢rue, I know,’ Nannie breathed 
rather than spoke. ‘But oh, it is 
horrible! it makes my flesh creep. 
Think, Jessie, only think, that at this 
moment, somewhere, there exists a 
ghoul-like being who masquerades in 
your form, steals the red of your cheek, 
the smile on your lip, that she may steal 
your love from you. But you cannot 
understand, you do not know.” 

““No, I can’t say I do,” said Jessie 
lamely. But Nannie took no heed of her 
words. She went on in a dreary, level 
voice. 

**Does not your blood run cold at the 
thought that as you lift your hand here, 
some one in the wide outside world does 
the same; as you weep, some one weeps?” 
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Jessie could stand this no longer, and, 
unfeeling as it seemed, she burst out 
laughing. She knew on what a slight 
foundation of fact all this hysterical talk 
was based, and she thought it had gone 
far enough. 

“You are getting unhealthily morbid, 
my dear girl. At that rate, that ghostly 
being — say, for instance, in Russia” 
‘Nannie stirred in her arms), “‘ has just 
done telling another ghostly being—who 
is my double, and I wish her joy of her 
fleshly tenement—what you have just told 
me. It is all too absurd. Besides, you 
must give fair play even to such an incon- 
veniently superfluous personage as a double. 
You have no right to arrogate to yourself 
reality, and to consign her to the limbo of 
ghouls and vampire bats. You may be the 
ghost yourself, though my arms tell me 
you are fairly substantial for a spook. The 
fact is, you need a little fresh air let into 
your system.” 

Nannie gave a little unbelieving smile 
at Jessie’s blunt words, but said no more. 
What was the use of words? Did she not 
know ? 

They talked on indifferent subjects for 


some time, but each wanted to be alone 


with her thoughts. When saying good- 
night, Jessie took Nan in her arms once 
more, and said earnestly— 

“IT did not congratulate you to-day, 
Nannie, my darling, for I could not. I 
think I see how all this wretchedness has 
come, but I am sure that things will 
straighten out before long. Do not let 
morbid fancies get the better of you. 
You said I did not know your trouble, 
and it may be so; but this I do know, 
that you sent one from you whose whole 
heart is yours, and who only needs a word 
to bring him back to your side. 

‘““You do not know, Jessie; you do not 
know,” Nannie cried with sobs. “ Be- 
sides, it is too late!” 


CHAPTER IV. 
Jessie sent a telegram to St. Petersburg 
containing only the words, ‘Come at 
once. Nan needs you.—Jessie.” Then 
came a weary waiting-time. She said 
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afterwards that of the two girls she was 
the more wretched, and that in one short 
week she spoiled the back of the best 
temper in London. Jim came straight 
to her on his arrival. Poor fellow! he 
had not had a pleasant time either. The 
vagueness of the message filled him with 
all manner of fears, and imagination, let 
loose over the ocean of possibilities, 
tormented him till he was well-nigh 
distracted. But Jessie dismissed him 
with short shrift. She had worked her- 
self up to such a state of nervous irrita- 
bility that she felt as if the whole world 
were leagued to torment her, and even 
though she had prayed for Jim’s arrival, 
yet the relief of his presence acted like an 
irritant. She was like a mother who has. 
been in mortal dread at her child’s dis- 
appearance, and yet spanks it soundly 
when it arrives home. 

““Of course Nannie is alive, you great 
stupid! How could she need you if she 
were dead? Don’t bother me with ques- 
tions, but listen to your orders. All you 
have to do is to go to Nannie, saying over 
to yourself all the way, ‘She loves me!’” 

“* But, look here, Jessie 

“«* But me no buts.’ The trouble I have 
had over you two silly fools is fast driving 
me crazy. No more ‘ Russian princesses” 
for me; I have had enough to last my 
time.” 

“‘ Really, Jessie, you are most perplex- 
ing.” 

“AmI1? Itis little wonder. And you 
must go and talk about doubles and 
spooks, and I don’t know what other 
Pepper’s ghost sort of business, till you 
have nearly driven that poor girl into her 
grave with fright. Oh, go away!” 

Jim did so. He was naturally given to 
obeying orders literally. His mind was, 
however, in a madder whirl than ever, but 
he clutched two thoughts which steadied 
him a bit. ‘“‘ Nannie is alive!” and “ she 
loves me!” It did not occur to him to- 
doubt the latter statement. He repeated 
it over and over again, as a child does a 
lesson. 

Nannie was sitting alone in the corner 
of the drawing-room, where Jessie and 
she had sat little more than a week before. 
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She had lived among the shadows since 
then. When we are unhappy, the Boojum 
of morbid imaginings is apt to carry us 
into a cloudland of unrealities. Nannie’s 
reason rejected the idea of a double, but 
reason fought a feeble battle with the vast 
army of herfears. So far was she befogged 
that she hardly dared admit even to her- 
self that she loved Jim Milne, so afraid 
was she that “‘that other” must perforce 
echo her thought. Yet, oh, how she 
hungered for his presence! A whimsical 
idea that she might pretend to herself that 
she hated him, and so perhaps delude her 
rival into hating him too, pleased her, and 
she repeated, like a litany, ‘‘I hate Jim 
Milne. I hate Jim Milne.” As to 
Captain Norris, she never gave him a 
thought. Since the evening Jessie and 
she had talked together she had refused to 
see him, and though the poor man called 
daily, and sent up pleading notes, she 
flung them aside unread and said, ‘‘ Not at 
home !” to everybody. 

Suddenly the drawing-room door opened, 
and into the lamplight stepped a figure, 
the sight of which made her heart leap. 
Then the shadows came down again, and 
she crouched in her corner, murmuring, 
“It is his double, come to steal away 
my love from him.” But the figure 
came nearer, and stood over her, and 
Nannie, looking up, saw such love shining 
in its eyes that almost against her will she 
threw out her arms, crying, “ Jim, take 
me!” 
lifted her to his breast, and when his arms 
closed round her, Nannie knew. 

How the whole story came out neither 
of them could afterwards give a very 
coherent account. In hints and sugges- 
tions, and half-shades of meaning, Milne 
no doubt pieced enough together to 
satisfy him for the time, but he was not 
exacting. To have her in his arms was 
better than many words, and her kisses 
were more convincing than all the logic 
of the schools. 


Jessie had hardly got rid of Milne when 
the servant brought up the card of Captain 
Norris. ‘‘ Another of them,” she thought 
aghast. ‘Am I never to get rid of those 
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Spirit or reality, the new-comer 





awful lovers? Surely 1 am punished for 
my sins! Show him up!” she said aloud 
to the servant. The gallant Captain 
had lost all his jaunty airs, and looked 
depressed and ill-at-ease. He was begin- 
ning to be at that period of life when the 
liver resents any mental biliousness. He 
opened fire at once. 

“‘T hope you will pardon my intrusion, 
Miss Riach, but the gravity of the reason 
will, I hope, be a sufficient excuse. You 
are Miss Carter’s dearest friend, I know, 
and are no doubt in her confidence.” 

““As much as a friend may,” agreed 
Jessie. 

“Since we both met in her house last 
week, I have not seen her. She denies 
herself to me, and gives no reason. Iam 
utterly at a loss to imagine a cause for this 
treatment of me. She is not ill, her maid 
says, and I made her confess that she was 
at home. Can youhelp me? Do not be 
afraid to speak plainly.” 

Jessie was in the mood to speak plainly. 
While Captain Norris spoke, she rapidly 
reviewed the situation, and soon had her 
mind made up. Better to sacrifice one 
than two—and these her friends. 

“You place me in rather a delicate 
position, Captain Norris, but it happens 
that events have placed me in possession 
of the key to Miss Carter’s conduct. You 
doubtless noticed that when last week you 
asked me to congratulate you, I was not 
over-cordial ! ” 

‘IT must confess I did,” assented the 
Captain. 

“The fact was that I believed that Miss 
Carter was not indifferent to Mr. Milne, 
who lately left for St. Petersburg.” 

“Oh, the young iron fellow!” inter- 
jected Captain Norris blankly. 

“Yes, and I expected anything rather 
than that she should have engaged herself 
to any other man.” 

“But may she not have changed her 
mind? She said, on that day, if I 
remember rightly, that she had only then 
discovered her heart’s secret.” 

*“« That was true ; and that discovery was 
the death-blow to your hopes. Ear!y on 
that day a letter came from Russia, from 
Mr. Milne, and something in it led Miss 
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Carter to believe that he had fallen in love 
with another woman; and the pain she 
felt at the thought of this revealed to her, 
for the first time, the state of her heart.” 

“Tt is strange, then, that she agreed to 
marry me on the same day!” 

“It does not seem strange to a woman. 
She felt lowered in her own estimation at 
the thought that she had given away her 
heart to a man who had forgotten her so 


THE DRAWING-ROOM DOOR OPENED, AND INTO THE LAMPLIGHT 


STEPPED A FIGURE. 


soon ; and when you proposed she accepted 
you to restore her own self-respect.” 

‘* She made me the catspaw, you mean, 
to satisfy her pique?” queried Norris 
sternly. 

‘It amounts pretty much to that, and I 
do not defend her; but I am very sorry 
for her. She repented the moment she 
spoke, and that is the reason she now 
refuses to see you—she is ashamed, know- 
ing she has done you a wrong.” 

“I knew she did not love me, but I 
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hoped she might, when she got to know 
me better. Do you think it is quite hope- 
less, Miss Riach? If that other fellow 
marries she can hardly go on loving him.” 

** But that was all a mistake on her part. 
He is not married —never intended to 
marry anyone but her, and to be per- 
fectly honest—which is difficult for a 
woman-—he came back to London to- 
day, and is at this moment on his way 
to see Miss Carter.” 

“And where do I 
come in in all this?” 
said Captain Norris with 
awry smile. ‘‘ My part 
seems to have been 
filled up, without so 
much as ‘by your 
leave.’ =f 

He was not a young 
man, and life without 
Nannie did not seem 
to him so dreary a waste 
as if he had been in 
his early twenties; but 
still it was a blow, no 
less to his dignity than 
to his heart, to find 
himself brushed aside 
in this unceremonious 
fashion. 

“What am I to do 
now?” he went on 
rather helplessly. 

Jessie looked at him 
steadily for a moment, 
as if to read out the 
inmost nature of the 
man. 

‘“* Your life-ideal has 
been devotion to duty, 
I know, Captain Norris. I have heard— 
as who has not?—of how bravely you 
risked your life in the Soudan, to bring 
in a wounded comrade.” 

“Could do nothing else, don’t you 
know. The Fuzzies were almost down on 
the poor chap, and, besides, he had my 
tobacco-pouch—full,” murmured the Cap- 
tain apologetically. 

‘“*To such aman,” continued Miss Riach, 
without noticing the interruption, “to do 
his duty is the only possible thing.” 
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Captain Norris unconsciously straight- 
ened his back. 

“It may be that I have an exalted ideal 
of duty,” continued Jessie, ‘‘ but to me it 
has always seemed that to do the noblest, 
the most unselfish thing was the highest 


duty. Do you agree with me, Captain 
Norris ?” 

“Oh, yes, of course,” assented the 
victim. 


Jessie’s voice now grew soft and per- 
suasive. 

“Then never, even on the battlefield, 
had you such a chance of proving your 
manhood as you have now.” She felt she 
was straying into the region of melodrama, 
but rather gloried in it. There is a 
theatrical element in even the most Puri- 
tanical of the sex. ; 

““These young people, who have prob- 
ably by this time kissed and made friends” 
(Captain Norris winced), ‘‘love one another 
dearly. An impish fate seemed for a time 
to push them apart; but now all mis- 
understandings have been cleared away, 
and love, not doubt, is lord.” 

Captain Norris stroked his moustache 
to hide a smile. He was only a man, you 
see. But Jessie went on, unheeding. 

“You ask me what you should do. Go 
to these lovers—who only need that you 
should be generous to be perfectly happy— 
and tell them that they have your full per- 
mission—to make idiots of themselves for 
the term of their natural lives.” 

The last words came with a rush, and 
then Jessie broke into a laugh. The con- 
clusion was rather a lame one, no doubt; 
but her sense of the ridiculous was too 
strong to keep her on the heights any 
longer. 

Captain Norris looked rather blank at 
Miss Riach’s suggestion. Generosity is 
all very well in its way, and duty is the 
soldier’s fetish; but this was to push 
generosity to an extreme, and as to duty— 
well, he did not quite see where it came 
in. It was a nasty back-set. A long-ago 
day came into his mind, when he had 
brought out his little sister—who wor- 
shipped him—to see him jump his first 
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fenee, and his pony had baulked three 
times, and then thrown him over its head 
into the ditch. He felt muddy and very 
small, as he did then. But he had lost the 
girl—that was plain; and therefore the 
only thing left was to get out of the mess 
as cleanly as possible. He could make a 
fuss, or he could say, “‘ Bless you, my 
children!” These were the courses open. 
The dramatic possibilities of the latter 
appealed somewhat to him. Jessie had 
helped him to that. No doubt it was an 
ugly gap, but you were the sooner on the 
clear ground beyond. 

‘*‘ You ask me to do a hard thing, Miss 
Riach; but, as you say, a soldier must 
try to do his duty. I have to thank you 
for your frankness to me, and to congratu- 
late Miss Carter on having such a loyal 
friend.” 

Next day Jim Milne paid Jessie a visit. 
He had to thank her for all she had done 
for them both. 

“Isn’t Norris a trump?” he cried en- 
thusiastically, as he came in. ‘“ Nannie 
nearly kissed him before my face last night, 
and when he went away she had the cheek 
to tell me she was afraid she had made a 
bad _ bargain.” 

“I shouldn’t wonder,” said Jessie. 
““The whole thing has turned out better 
than you deserved. You nearly made an 
awful mess of it with your spooks and your 
doubles, though undoubtedly your letters 
were a great success from an imaginative 
point of view.” 

Jim gave a queer sort of laugh. 

““T suppose you think all the talk of 
‘that Russian princess,’ as Nannie per- 
sists in calling her, was the product of my 
fertile brain ?” 

“Of course it was. Didn’t we arrange 
all that before you left ?” 

“TI am sorry to make you think less of 
my powers of imagination, but the story 
of my letters was the story of my life. 
When your telegram arrived it found me 
writing out a proposal of marriage not to 
Nan, but to her ‘double.’ so you see it 
was a very near shave.” 

“Poor girl!” said Jessie softly. 


T was inconvenient, nay, it was im- 
possible, to stop at Kilmore, to turn 
off ftom the C. and P. Railway, and seek 
the new little township of Ramsay. We 
said so in courteous but decided tones. 
We spoke without knowledge of the will- 
power of a philanthropist bent on looking 
up a ‘‘case.” We were five, and knew 
the country, which means its difficulties. 
But Aunt Jane was one, and she knew her 
own mind. So I was deputed to attend 
our strong-willed relative. 

‘“‘ It is five years since I sent him out,” 
she began as soon as we had set off 
together, ‘‘and every New Year I have a 
letter from his son to say, ‘Father is 
doing well.” Most encouraging! It would 
be careless not to look him up, and find 
whether there are openings in Ramsay for 
other ‘cases.’” By rail and road we 
reached the township at last. It seemed 
very new, and I wondered where we 
should put up. 

““We must seek out some minister of 
the gospel,” she said. “ He will tell us.” 


No. 182. November 1898 


Only she was talking, not of an hotel, but 
of the whereabouts of her case. As no 
black coat was visible in the street I 
suggested the public-house might do as 
well. 

‘“‘No, no. Why, I saw him take the 
pledge with my own eyes. I have his 
record in this book. Let me see. 

“‘* Tomkins, Samuel, forty-seven, married, 
wife living, four children, bred a carpenter, 
has been hawker, coster. Irregular in 
habits. Out of work March ’89 to 
April ’92z. Lived in one room, 14, Derby 
Place, London Bridge. Touched with the 
gospel. Bore testimony at Sell Hall. 
Employed as tract-distributor. Sent to 
Canada by Rooke Mission. Settled at 
Ramsay, Middlesex Co.’ There!” she 
said, shutting the book. 

All the same, to my relief and Aunt 
Jane’s disappointment, the case was known 
at the Saloon. 

Mr. Tomkins, was it? 
Samuel Tomkins. 
her. 


Well, it was 
Cases were no Mr.’s to 
She fingered her book, and began 
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automatically to repeat. “ forty - seven, 
married, wife living, four children ze’ 

The barman looked blank and a little 
frightened, and said with an aggrieved 
air, “‘ Well, there’s on’y one Tomkins 








here, and he lives Here, Jimmy, 
show the. ladies where Mr. Tomkins 
lives.” The boy rushed on before us. 


Aunt Jane, shaking her head, followed to 
the end of the settlement and in at a gate 
painted verdant green, and through a 
garden, one of two in the place, staringly 
neat and full-stocked, to a dwelling that 
only the Catholic Chapel and the public- 
house rivalled in size. 

“No, no, no, zo/ I say stop!” 
my Aunt Jane to the urchin. “It is 
another Tomkins.” It was not treating 
cases seriously to ‘think of their living 
here. But the brat had cried aloud, 
** Mistress Tomkins!” And when a 
bustling stout body appeared feeding a 
large brood of healthy chickens, Aunt 
Jane put on her spectacles and gasped at 
the woman, who looked at us, waited 
deferentially, and then smiled. 

“Eh, it’s the lady as used to 
Eh, Ma’am! Sam! Sam! Come ’ere! 
Well, well, to be sure! Come in!” 

A spare, elderly man put his head out 
ofa shed. Then the rest of him emerged, 
a tool in his hand. He had a dazed look 
on his face, and was less visibly joyful 
than his wife at sight of us, I thought. 

‘“*You are Samuel Tomkins,” said my 
aunt, with benevolent formality. ‘‘ You 
were sent out by the Rooke Mission.” 
Then I thought we were going to have 
the whole record from the copy-book 
again. 

“Yes, Ma’am,” said Sam slowly. He 
was a spare man of town build, and with 
a melancholy look in his restless eye. 

“‘T heard from your son you were doing 
well. Passing this way I thought I would 
look you up. I said you deserved encour- 
agement. The Society always endeavours 
to encourage.” 

“Thank you, Ma’am. Oh, yes! I’m 
doin’ well—least, I suppose so.” He did 
not seem exalted by prosperity. Yet as I 
looked at the comfortable cottage, the 
new out-houses, the stocked garden, the 
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poultry, the hint of fat meadow-land 
beyond, I thought the Society might now 
safely forget him. 

At that moment a young fellow appeared 
driving half-a-dozen cows, a healthy, hand- 
some lad. ‘‘My son!” said Sarah Tom- 
kins proudly. And her son was the least 
fluttered of the party. Giving the cattle 
into the charge of a younger brother, he 
led the way inside to a clean and comfort- 
able room. ‘The family stood around while 
my aunt interrogated her ‘‘case.” Yes, 
he supposed they were doing well. The 
land was Tom’s. By some freak of nature, 
this lad, bred in a London slum, was an 
enthusiastic farmer, pushing, patient, well- 
content. And himself? Well, he was at 
his old trade, he said in melancholy tones. 
There was a little work to be got, not much. 
Just a little. He wasn’t idle. The wife 
broke in to say he had more work than 
he could do, and was well paid; and every 
day they prayed for blessings on the kind 
ladies, and so on and so on. 

We could not go back that evening, and 
one of the boys, despatched to secure 
rooms for us at the only hotel, brought 
word that a circus-party occup-ed all the 
space. 

‘But surely there is a minister of the 
gospel who would be willing to extend 
hospitality—and, maybe, we could talk 
over the development of the Rooke 
Mission.” 

“Only they were worse housed,” Tom 
said. ‘‘ But if you could put up with our 
poor ways e 

Aunt Jane snapped. To receive hospi- 
tality from “cases” was unheard of. She 
babbled still of ministers and missions 
But the end was that in the Tomkins’ 
cottage we were housed and havened 
warm and clean. Then, of course, my 
aunt smelt extravagance, and lectured her 
‘case’ for his good. But his wife still 
heaped up her breathless kindness. 

Only once did Samuel relax into a cheer- 
ful mood : when I admired the ingenious 
handle of a cupboard. After that he 
showed me tables he had made, chair-legs 
he had turned in his own workshop, 2 
chest with some rude carving, a doll’s- 
house with wonderful puppets, designed 





for the child of the engineer. Outside 
were hen-coops, a wood-shed, a windmill, 
a weathercock, a wheelbarrow—all of his 
own fashioning, neat, original, often 
grotesque. 

‘‘No wonder you get work,” I said. 
“There can be no other workman here 
like you!” 

‘*No, Ma’am, that there ain’t. 
that clumsy. 


They’re 
But, bless ye, there’s no 
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little spring and the whistle of a boy at 
play with his sisters over the hedge were 
the only sounds. Peace and health and 
freedom were speaking in the silence, and 
I said, ‘‘ Well, Tomkins, this is good after 
struggling in the smoky, noisy city. Can 
you remember just how smoky and noisy 
it was?” Tom gave a hearty laugh as 
he ran to open a gate; but his father 
whispered, ‘‘ Yes, I remember, I 


I RECOGNISED IN THE CLEVER RUFFIAN MY AUNT JANE’S “ CASE.” 


hencouragement in a country like this.” 
And the artist made a despairing gesture 
that circled the green fields. 


When, under Tom’s guidance, we 
walked round the little farm, the elder 
man’s face fell to listlessness again. The 
house stood on a slope overlooking a 
whole world of prairie, well watered, 
though the land was stubborn yet. A 
fresh wind was blowing from the south. 
The sun was tingeing a belt of forest land 
in the west. The plash of water from a 


remember”; and with a long weary look 
at the great sky over him, and the golden 
prairie around, again ‘“‘I remember,” as 
if to himself—‘‘ But, Gawd, it was ’ome- 
like and warm!” And for all the mild 
air and his thick jersey, he shivered. 

% * * % 

In London I did not quite escape 
Aunt Jane’s “‘ cases.” Rumours from her 
mission-halls reached me, and I learnt 
that our visit to Little Ramsay had been 
food for endless encouraging addresses, 
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and had conjured many gold guineas out 
of people’s pockets for the cause. When 
it was growing stale as oratorical matter, 
it was served up in elegant literary form, 
in a little green booklet containing the 
biographies and portraits of the Great 
Reclaimed. Tomkins’s history was the 
most glaringly brilliant. A picture of his 
homestead appeared with the family drawn 
up in front. Also the portrait of a man 
of his name, I cannot say of his likeness, 
shaven and clean, an illustration of all the 
stolid virtues. The booklet was a huge 
success. The mission ran like wildfire. 
One morning I had been helping Aunt 
Jane to address a packet of the thirtieth 
thousand. Afterwards I had driven to 
town with her, and left her at the door of 
the Mission - Hall near London Bridge, 
where a committee were sitting. I had 
even left her with reluctance, for the stuffy 
room was warm, at least, and London 
wore its leaden face, and laid a cold, 
clammy hand on my vitals. It was an 


unhealthy dungeon, and my heart went 
back with longing to the bright rigour of 


the clean, fair Canadian winter. But yet I 
passed prisoners—always the worst-clad 
ones—who could play in the dungeon. 
A group of them stood round a man 
with an open box full of mechanical 
toys: little painted mannikins that 
strutted perkily for half-a-dozen paces, 
that beat drums and clattered cymbals, 
and a lady that pirouetted in a green 
skirt and slapped her face with a fan. 
He kept the two at their antics on the 
pavement, and all the while he nodded 
and winked for customers, and gave 
change, and jested, and dodged police- 
men, and rescued the puppets from the 
feet of the hurrying passers-by. He was 
an out-at-elbows, ill-shod old ruffian, with 
lanky grey hair falling below a battered 
sea-cap. In his thin, peaked face streaked 
with red, his eyes gleamed bravely with 
professional expectancy and delight at the 
wonder of the lookers-on. His shrewd 
air of merry rascality was the best cordial 
I was likely to taste on that gnawing cold 
day. 

‘For the kiddies, Ma’am. See Queen 
Victoriar in’er youth. The dear himage 
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on ’er. Come this way to-morrow an” 
you’ll see ’er ’usband a-puffin’ ’is cigar and 
cutting with ’is sword. ’E’s not quite 
ready. Yes, o’ course I’m the hartist. 
Sells *em faster than I can make ’em. 
Now’s yer chance. ’Ear the music ? 
Horkestral I calls it — like Wagner's. 
Yes, Sir, I’m the hartist. Thank ye, 
Sir. They hare dirt cheap, and real 
Henglish make. None o’ yer dirty 
German trash!” 

A man had picked up the orchestral 
marvel, and was turning it over with 
curiosity and approval. A _ responsive 
light beamed from the ragged artist’s 
eye. Other possible customers were for- 
gotten in his creative pride; and in a 
flash I recognised in the clever ruffian my 
Aunt Jane’s “case,” the sad shrinking 
creature who had been roused fora moment 
from his melancholy prosperity by our 
praise of his craft in the far-away Canadian 
homestead. 

I forced my way nearer, offered to buy, 
looked him full in the face. He started 
just a little, and slunk, then winked and 
smiled, and whispered, while he gave a 
side attention to a customer, ‘Ow is 
she? Bless ’er. I’ve seen ’er many a 
time since I’ve been ’ome. I drive a 
pretty trade o’ mornings just near the door 
o’ the old shop. Afore I got into this 
large way I did a bit o’ charing for them 
at the ’all. I was Wilkins, and these 
heyes ’ave seen better days. Nearly got 
sent to Callyforny. But no, ses I, not 
again. Hold Hengland for me. My 
regawds to ’er. Yes, Ma’am”—to a cus- 
tomer—‘‘ Queen Victoriar in ’er youth, a 
’idin’ ’er face from the perposals ov Halbert 
the Good. 

‘““Ow’m I’ere?” (this to me). ‘Ah, 
’twas the climate and the rough livin’—I 
couldn’t stand it. At my time o’ life I need 
my little ’ome comforts,” and he swept his 
wicked eye along the lurid London vaults 
and walls, as if round a beloved household 
hearth. ‘‘ Oh, yes, they’re flourishing— 
flourishing! They ’aven’t no sentiment, 
they ’aven’t. But my ’ome’s always 
hopen to ’em, and they knows it,” and the 
old rascal gave a sanctimonious wink. 
‘“‘ There, no, I couldn’t take a penny. No? 
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Well, ’ere’s another. Tykethelydy. Let 
it be for the old gal. She’s a good 
‘un. She ain’t got no sentiment. That’s 
wot’s the matter wi’ ’er—no sentiment. 
The good ’uns mostly hain’t.” In the 
depths of his box he was rummaging 
desperately—I noticed he had done so 
for all the more favoured customers— 
and now he produced some scraps of 
paper, in which he wrapped the toys 
he thrust on me. “For the old gal, 
bless ’er ’eart.” Then with a sudden air 
of dignity I was dismissed, and others had 
their turn. 

The ragged papers did not make the 
neatest of packets, but something familiar 
in their look stopped me as I was throw- 
ing them away. I need hardly say that 
my tender respect for my Aunt Jane pre- 
vented my presenting these mechanical 
curiosities in the biographical and pictorial 
wrapping, which gave the edifying history 
of Samuel Tomkins, rescued from a career 
of idleness and misery, now a prosperous 
landowner in Ramsay City, North-West 
Provinces. 

% * * * 

I should like to be able to tell that 
Sam’s health failed, that his ribald mirth 
was his swan song, that London lured 
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him only to his grave. But truth compels 
me to say that, though his clothes grow 
shabbier every time I see them, and 
though he shows no signs of over-feeding, 
his spirits and craft continue of the best. 
He no longer refuses my custom. “I’m 
making a ’ome for the wife and little 
ones,” he says plaintively to me when other 
customers are by; and the mischievous 
look returns when my pocket is emptied 
of all its coppers. The most vagabondish 
of all the toy-vendors, now ‘north, now 
south, now east, now west, the most 
eloquent, sober or drunk, an aristocrat 
amongst them because of his skill, now 
cutting them out for weeks by the variety 
of his invention, now falling behind for 
months by the bouts of repose and the 
fits of wandering so needful to the artist 
nature, Sam lives, and laughs, and loves his 
London. Ragged, dirty, irreclaimable, in 
his squalid lodgings of the night, he is 
affectionately happy (and a little con- 
temptuous) to think of his family in com- 
fort. His worst nightmare is a shuddering 
dream of the great pure stretches of prairie 
round the Ramsay homestead and those 
long days of inhuman quiet before an over- 
flow of sentiment forced him back to the 
home of his heart. 
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IN A BALLOON, BOYS! 


By J. M. BACON. 





OWADAYS, wnen the paths of 
knowledge are so well trod, when 
those who seek after new discoveries must 
wander far and on difficult tracks, it is 
strange indeed to find a vast field, and one 
lying to our very hands, neglected and 
almost unexplored, though offering ample 
promise of reward to the investigator. 

Of the great oceans that wash our shores 
man is never tired of learning and seek- 
ing, but of the far greater ocean of air 
above us how little comparatively is known. 
Sixty years ago, when it first began to 
be recognised that: ballooning opened up 
facilities for research as yet undreamed of, 
ascents for scientific purposes were made 
in several places, and later, under the 
direction of Glaisher, Coxwell, and others, 
regularly organised experiments with bal- 
loons were carried out with much success, 
leading to valuable results and pointing 
the way to further investigation. But, 
curiously enough, of late years the work 
thus ably commenced has been allowed to 
drop almost entirely, and though on the 
Continent and in America more has been 
attempted, yet, in our own country, 
ballooning, with its scientific possibilities, 
has for the most part degenerated ‘into 
mere pastime and entertainment. 

The work that aérial research opens up 
is vast and various. Acoustics alone offers 
a wide field; for instance, the question of 
how far intensity of sound is influenced by 
altitude, presence of cloud, etc., the velocity 
of sound between earth and upper strata, 
the pitch and audibility of instruments 
taken aloft. The quiet of the upper 
regions, too, is admirably suited for 
experimenting on those much - vexed 
points, the comparison of sounds heard 
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down and across the wind, and the 
capabilities of various forms of speaking- 
trumpets, horns, bells, gongs, hooters, 
syrens, fog-sigrals, and the like; a ques- 
tion of the highest importance to us all 
as bearing on the great point of signals at 
sea, on lighthouses and light-ships. 

Observations, too, of value to the astron- 
omer, may be made during a high ascent. 
Conspicuous stars may be looked for 
before sunset ; the spectrum may be phote- 
graphed aloft and below, and the results 
carefully compared. It has lately been 
asserted that markimgs on the surface of 
Venus have been seen with very low 
telescopic power; in the clear air aloft, 
away from disturbing terrestrial influences, 
this assertion could be verified or dis- 
proved. More important still, it is quite 
within the bounds of possibility that at 
a great height, where the sky is darker 
and there is less diffused light, the 
astronomer might be able to accomplish 
what he has so often wished and vainly 
tried to do—photograph the Corona with- 
out a total eclipse. 

In addition to all these experiments 
there are many others, meteorological, 
electrical, photographic, etc., for which a 
balloon is particularly adapted. The field 
for research is certainly a wide one, and it 
is with a view of endeavouring to throw 
light upon these various points that a 
series of scientific ascents are now in 
progress. The aéronautical party and 
prime movers in this enterprise are 
Dr. R. Lachlan,. late Fellow of Trinity 
College, Cambridge, well known in 
scientific circles as one of our leading 
mathematicians, and the Rev. ]. M. Bacon, 
F.R.A.S., whose name will be remembered 
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in association with one of the late suc- 
cessful Indian Eclipse Expeditions. These 
gentlemen are ably supported in their 
work, by the unrivalled 
mechanical skill of Messrs. J. N. and 
Nevil Maskelyne, and having, moreover, 
the help or advice of such scientific 
pioneers as Lord Kelvin, Sir W. Huggins, 
Professor J. J. Thomson, and others. 

The first of these ascents took place 


being assisted 


FILLING THE 


at Newbury in the grounds of Shaw 
House, of historic fame, and in the pre- 
sence of a couple of thousand spectators. 
Conditions were not altogether favour- 
able, for the sky was murky and the 
distance obscured, so the experiments 
tried were chiefly of an acoustic nature, for 
which the stillness of the day was well 
suited. The balloon was one of Messrs. 
C. G. Spencer and Sons’ newest, and Mr. 
Percival Spencer conducted the ascent, 
which was made by Dr. Lachlan, Mr. Bacon, 
and Mr. Henry Eyre. The apparatus on 


the ground was manipulated by the Messrs. 
Maskelyneand Captain R. Lynn-Smart, who, 
on behalf of the Cotton-Powder Company, 
most courteously lent his aid for com- 
parison of the relative carrying powers 
of gunpowder and guncotton and other 
determinations. Mr. H. H. Turner, the 
Savilian Professor of Astronomy at Oxford, 
was also present and 
assistance. The 


much 
experiments, 


rendered 
various 
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which had been previously well rehearsed, 
commenced directly the balloon left the 


earth. The ascending party took with 
them special receivers of novel construc- 
tion, which the event proved to be 
eminently well suited for catching even the 
faintest sounds from below. Chronometers 
in exact accord were used both in the car 
and on the ground, and the various events 
were timed to take place at carefully 
regulated intervals. 

The power of the human voice alone 


was first tested through a nine - foot 
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speaking - trumpet; next, various wind 
instruments were sounded singly, in unison, 
and in discord. When the balloon reached 
greater altitudes steam-hooters and syrens 
replaced the feebler horns and trumpets, 
and a Volunteer party fired their rifles in 
volley and in sequence. Finally, the 
explosion of several pounds of gunpowder 
and the terrific report of the cotton- 
powder cartridges shook every window in 
the neighbourhood, and sent faint echoes 
to the balloon then fading from sight in 
the distance. 

It is understood that the result of all 
these sound trials has been both interest- 
ing and satisfactory, and when carefully 
reduced, and in conjunction with others 
yet to follow, may prove of very real value. 





Nor were the experiments conducted from 
the car entirely acoustic. An apparatus 
for determining the presence of bacteria 
in the upper air was successfully manipu- 
lated. Meteorological and _ electrical 
measurements were recorded. Professor 
Aitkens’s “‘dust counter” was made to 
show the presence of much matter in 
suspension even at the greatest height 
attained, and even a_kinematograph 
picture of the view from a rising balloon 


was secured in a _ previous captive 


ascent. 
It is to be hoped that the observations 
thus happily inaugurated will be continued 


at the Crystal Palace and elsewhere as 
time and opportunity may allow. 





Professor H. H. Turner. Dr. R. Lachlan. 
SCIENTISTS IN THE CAR. 
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“THEY had hauled the gangways on 
I shore and cast off the moorings, 
passengers were all on _ board. 

These had the undefinably mean look of 

all passengers, rich or poor, who have just 

joined a ship: compared with the unen- 
cumbered officers and crew, laborious for 
the common good, they seemed harassed 
and inferior creatures, as they hurried 
about with their amorphous bags and 


bundles, eager to instal themselves for the 
vovage. 


for the 


There was one man among them, how- 
ever, who was unpreoccupied with the 
cares of the other passengers and his own 
comfort; and he appeared to be quite 
absorbed in the manceuvres for getting 
the ship under way. Two tugs were 
working hard to displace the inert vessel 
from her berth, and head her for the 
mouth of the dock. One was dragging 
her bow outwards, with a huge hawser— 
so tense that water drops were wrung from 
its entire length‘as if from°a sponge; 
while the stem of the other, padded with 
an enormous rope mattress, was gently 
but firmly butting at her side near the 
stern. At length the propeller began to 
revolve, striking the water into brown 
foam with slow successive blades. Then 
the man who had been attentively watch- 
ing the evolutions of the tugs, walked to 
the other side of the deck, and leaning 
against the rail of opén iron-work, looked 
towards the quay. There were no friends 
to see him off, but he seemed utterly 
oblivious of the scene on board and the 
presence of his fellow-passengers. Per 
haps he was stunned by the din of the 


ELPHINSTONE. 


stewards’ band blaring out a cacophanous 
farewell just over his head. The North 
American Lloyd was a cosmopolitan line, 
and its management seemed to have 
carried the process of Anglo-German 
compromise so far as to represent the 
musical pitch of both nations among 
the instruments. They were playing a 
clangorous march called ‘ Vorwiarts,” 
and the man wondered if all fresh steps 
in advance were as confused in their 


motives as the one he was now making. 


Jarring brass seemed a fit accompani- 
ment to this, his first journey to America. 
Anyhow, he was only just conscious of the 
small group standing nearest to him. It 
seemed to him to consist of a young woman 
and a fair-haired child dressed in a warm- 
coloured red cloak. There seemed to be 
another child as well, dressed in the same 
way, but smaller than the first, who was 
tenderly holding her by the hand. 

His gaze was fixed on the widening 
space between the ship’s side and the 
quay ; the bow was increasing its distance, 
while the stern had nearly, but not quite, 
ceased to approach it, for the turning- 
screw had communicated its forward 
impetus, neutralising the sideways thrust 
of the second tug. But the range of his 
vision did just include the young woman 
in the act of lifting up the first child on 
her arm, and the two waving and kissing 
their hands to someone on shore. 

Then there was a sharp scream, and a 
little figure in red, with limp arms pite- 
ously outstretched, dropped over the black 
surface of the hull, and splashed into the 
water. 
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In that moment the man had time to 
think of many things. First, that they 
were standing only ten yards from the 
stern, which was still swinging inwards, 
however slowly; that the engines were 
working at “easy ahead”; also that he 
was not wearing an overcoat, which was 
fortunate, for there was no time. .... 
Straightening -his posture, he grasped the 
rail with both hands in front of him, and 
flung himself head downwards over the 
ship’s side. In spite of its seeming aban- 
donment, it was really a good header, and 
he rose at once. He seized the red figure 
floating near him and struck out frantically 
away from the ship’s side. 

The stern swept by them with its long 
overhanging counter and a brown broken 
wave from the propeller washed into his 
face. 

Not till he was seated, still gasping, in 
the bow line of the rope hauling him on 
board had he leisure dimly to notice the 
little figure clasped in his left arm. Its 
eyes were staring and glassy, and the arms 
and legs protruded, nérveless and askew, 
from the sodden drapery. It seemed 
strangely light, too, and he began to 
wonder confusedly how much a child of 
two—or was it three or four ?—ought to 
weigh if in good health, but perhaps after 
a shock like this . . . no, that was absurd. 
He gained the deck, and at first was only 
conscious of eyeglasses and lorgnettes 
staring equivocally at him, and felt that he 
feared and hated them for the first time. 
Then a lady stepped forward, and said in 
a soft and pleasant voice, ‘‘How can I 
ever thank you? My little niece was quite 
devoted to her doll.” 

“Oh!” he grunted hoarsely, and 
dropped his rescued child on to the deck; 
its head broke in half. 


He staggered quickly below with 
gurgling boots and buzzing ears. He 


had to walk through the long saloon ; it 
seemed both tawdry and inhospitable with 
its profuse decorations and long bare 
tables. Then it took him some time to 
find his cabin in the long corridor ; and 
after two or three blunders he felt the 
despair of a bather at Margate who has 
forgotten the number of his machine. 


FAITH. 





There seemed no limit to the possible 
meanings in the words “ wet” and “ ridi- 
culous.” Finally a steward came to his 
rescue. 

Dry clothes induced a partial revival ot 
self-respect ; nevertheless, he spent the 
rest of that day alone on deck, and 
repelled with some savageness the few 
attempts at conversation made by his 
fellow - passengers. At dinner in the 
evening he noticed a lady sitting at the 
same table a few places down, but on 
the other side. Her face seemed to be 
familiar and was certainly beautiful. She 
was talking to someone seated at he: 
side, a thin man, who looked about thirty- 
five. A high-arched nose and pointed 
beard seemed his chief characteristics. 
After a few moments’ observation, it came 
to him that she must be the lady whose 
niece’s doll he had that day rescued, and 
he scrutinised her more carefully as often 
as she turned her face away in conversa- 
tion. Her features were very regular—the 
nose and lips delicately curved, while her 
forehead’ was low and broad. It struck 
him, too, that her large eyes, which were 
dark and indeterminate in colour, wore a 
dull and veiled look as though their lack- 
lustre were in harmony with a deliberate 
purpose of repose and passive expectation. 
Though he felt a distinct desire to break 
up the repose and watch the effect in her 
eyes, he was yet very careful to avoid her 
gaze, and even forgot to look for a wed- 
ding-ring for the purpose of discovering 
if she were married; the answer to this 
question was not apparent in her face. 

The next day he spent entirely in read- 
ing and exploring the ship, and there was 
no kind of greeting between him and the 
lady or any of the passengers. 

But on the morning of the third day a 
certain discontent at his isolation came 
over him. He was grown tired of reading 
and had been all over the engine-room. 
He had localised in his mind the various 
groups of life-buoys, and had computed 
the seating capacity of the boats; and 
with the cheerful conclusion that these 
could not possibly hold more than half 
the ship’s company, the intellectual exer- ’ 
cises open to a landsman on board a ship 
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seemed exhausted. Moreover, it was a 
marvellous day; the sun shone into his 
heart, and the foam and the breeze played 
iround him. They seemed to be chasing 
away his dignity and laughing at his 
moody self-ridicule. 

So when the thin man with a beard 
came up to him as he was lighting a pipe, 
and asked him for a match in polite tones 
and an American accent, he answered with 
something like effusion, and soon found 
himself pacing the deck with him and 
talking about the tonnage of the ship and 
the probability of her making a fast pass- 
age. After a few turns his companion 
paused near to a lady who was leaning 
over the bulwarks; she turned, and he 
saw without much surprise that she was 
his acquaintance of the first day. 

“Well, and have you been enjoying 
your constitutional?” she said to her 
friend. 

“Yes,” he answered, ‘“‘ Mr. Langton 
and I have been polluting this balmy 
atmosphere with the greatest satisfaction 
to ourselves.” 

“It certainly is a giorious day,” she 
answered ; and then, turning to Langton 
with a wavering light of interrogation in 
her eyes, ‘‘ Do you think it will be fine for 
the rest of the voyage ?” 

‘*IT can scarcely venture to prophesy, 
but I believe the glass is high now.” 

The bearded man left them; there was 
a pause, and the lady continued, ‘I have 
always had bad luck on my passages till 
now.” 

**T have never crossed before ; but isn’t 
it generally fine in May ?” 

“Yes, of course; it is something to do 
with the equinox, isn’t it ?” 

** Yes, certainly you should always make 
friends with the equinoxes before going 
a voyage; it’s almost as important as 
making friends with the captain.” 

“Oh, Captain Watts is a great friend of 
mine, but he hasn’t given me fine weather 
before.” 

There was another pause, and Langton 
jerked out— 

‘“‘T believe his real name is Watt.” 

There was no answer to this. 


“And the second officer's name is 
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the 


Duncan, and named 
Mathew.” 

‘“*Mathews or Mathew ?” 

“* Mathew, and the ship is 12,000 tons 
and 25,000 horse-power.” 

“* Really!” 

‘*I was told so by the third engineer ; his 
name is MacLachlan; they’re generally 
Scotch.” 

‘You know so much, will you please 
tell me the Christian name of the fourth 
steward ?” 

For the first time he caught her eye, and 
they both broke into a laugh. 

‘“* Why are you talking such nonsense ?’ 
she said. f 

“Well, it seemed necessary to say some- 
thing. I thought it most instructive, and 
you seem to share my passion for accurate 
information.” 

“* Won’t you come and sit down?” They 
ensconced themselves in two deck-chairs 
furnished with rugs and cushions. The 
name “ Miss Vanlubeck” was painted on 
one, and ‘‘Samuel Y. Morgan” on the 
other. “‘I have been wanting to talk to you 
these two days, but you made it very difficult.” 

“Yes, it’s true we have already met, and 
in such interesting circumstances.” 

‘“‘It was more than interesting. 
was = 

“Oh, let it go at that! And you were 
kind enough to thank me. But I’m 
afraid I earned it under false pretences. 
I really had no intention of saving your 
child’s doll.” 

“No; but all the same, I thank you 
again. You really did a splendid thing.” 

It’s kind of you to say so, and I sup- 
pose dolls are very precious things. But 
didn’t I break its head after all ?” 

‘I mean the jump you made. And you 
were so nearly mangled by that fearful 
screw! You thought you were saving a 
child.” 

“Yes, I thought! But I disobeyed 
the copy-book and got punished. ‘Look 
before you leap!’ It’s hard to believe 
anyone could make such a mistake ; but 
I really wasn’t thinking about the people 
on board at all.” 

‘*No, of course. How should a man 
know the difference ? and frankly I don’t 
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like people who look before they leap. A 
dozen other men thought it was a child at 
first, but lost the one possible moment. 
You meant to do a noble action.” 

““Oh, yes! I meant well; but then you 
see J don’t like people who mean 
well. . . . It’s better to mean badly, if 
you accomplish nothing.” 

““No, I shouldn’t call you a well- 
meaning person,” she said with a smile. 

“Thank you!” he interjected. 

‘In your sense of necessarily ineffective. 
But it’s so unfair to judge by results! 
‘ Not on the vulgar mass called work must 
sentence pass.’” There were no quota- 
tion marks in her voice. 

“Yes, you can prove anything out of 
Browning, like the Bible or statistics.” 

“Oh! you know that line. But that is 
because he is universal and saw right 
round.” 

‘We all take wide views now, but it is 
dangerous if you are’nota genius. I am 
now learning not to see too much.” 

“But wasn’t your vision a little /0 
narrow the day before yesterday ?” 

He laughed outright. 

“Yes, I should think it was. 
good beginning, certainly.” 

But the mischievous smile left her eyes 
in a moment. ‘Forgive me, I didn’t 
mean to say that.” 

“Oh, yes, I think you meant it. It was 
very relevant. Besides, it serves me right ; 
I ought to have seen you properly then, 
and not be talking about myself now.” 

**No, you must do that too; it’s very 
interesting,” and her eyes kindled to the 
friendliest fires. 

‘““When people give themselves away ; 
yes!” 

‘*Oh, never mind that, people who don’t 
have generally nothing to give.” 

“ That ’s a comforting thought. I began 
with a big donation of facts, so I suppose 
I must continue by giving myself, like the 
child at the missionary meeting who had 
no more pennies.” 

“Well, I’m glad you exhausted your 
facts.” 

‘“‘Thank you, but you seemed to have 
liked them, as you asked for more.” 

“No, I’m sure I didn’t.. I hate facts.” 


Hardly a 
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“* How about the Christian name of the 
third, no the fourth steward? You must 
have especially wanted to make friends 
with him, like the captain and the 
equinoxes.” 

After the slightest of pauses, “I always 
try to make one new friend on a voyage.” 

** Then I shall watch your progress with 
interest. But do you go many voyages ?” 

“Well, I am an American, you see— 
don’t say you would never have thought 
it. I shouldn’t take it as a compliment.” 

‘I know you wouldn’t. But, in fact, I 
guessed at once that you were.” 

“Well, that’s nearly as bad. 
clearly labelled ?” 

“There are certain indications, but 
the Browning quotation solved all my 
doubts.” 

She made no immediate answer to this, 
but the conversation proceeded some two 
hours more principally about themselves 
and each other. Their two chairs were 
in the most sheltered part of the ship, 
probably brought by the man with the 
beard, together with the liberal store of 
rugs which seemed to be at their disposal. 
Langton noticed him once gravely walk 
past them, carrying a sumptuous bonbonnitre 
from which he was feeding the little red- 
cloaked girl, her cheeks distended with 
placid mastication. 

In the course of the voyage he began to 
regret for many reasons that it was likely 
to prove a short one. For there was 
much to enjoy and enough to do. There 
was always the sea, but many things 
besides. Great efforts were demanded by 
the task of making peace with little Alice, 
the lady’s niece, who could scarcely be 
persuaded to forgive him for so clumsily 
breaking her doll’s head. He was handi- 
capped in this work by the bounty-fed 
competition of Mr. Morgan, the man with 
the beard and the donbonnitre, but achieved 
a measure of success. He was pleased, 
too, by the business men who crowded the 
smoking-room. All Americans are born 
talkers, and these, with their jargon of cos- 
mopolitan barter and geographical finance, 
half - puzzled and thoroughly amused 
him whenever he talked with them; every 
material interest on the face of the earth 
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seemed represented there, and the doll- 
saving adventure was utterly forgotten. 

But somehow his chances for intelligently 
ippreciating a first Atlantic voyage were 
unavoidably restricted. He could never 
find time for it all, as it became necessary 
to spend the greater part of the day 
talking to little Alice’s aunt. He and 
Mr. Morgan co-operated in reserving the 
sheltered corner against her appearance in 
the morning, but had very little intercourse 
apart from this. It was always necessary 
for Mr. Morgan to fetch a cigar from the 
cabin as soon as he had provided the lady 
with every possible convenience in the 
matter of cushions and rugs, and apparently 
he preferred. to smoke it alone. So the 
custom quickly grew up; and Maurice 
found that besides being pleasant it was 
a necessity of politeness to sit quietly in 
the fresh sunny air entertaining the lady 
to the best of his ability. 

He was accustomed to plunge into 
abrupt intimacies with women or to leave 
them entirely alone. If he could not 


capture the outworks of polite reserve by 
a coup de main he hastily raised the siege. 


But then he had been wont to stand too 
long on the outworks, doubting the value 
of his prize, till the garrison, nettled by 
his air of pondering possession, rallied 
and drove him out, or another had 
snatched it from his hesitating grasp. 
But the city he was noW surveying 
seemed fairer and richer than. any 
other and the pleasure of beholding it 
far greater. 

Her name was Helen Vanlubeck ; but 
she told him that he thought the surname 
uncouth, though she loved it herself. He 
said he was not sure; but as there was a 
doubt, it seemed best to avoid it alto- 
gether. But they both agreed about the 
Christian name. 

In the course of the third day she said: 
““Why do you never talk to the other 
people on board? You don’t strike me 
as naturally unsociable.” 

‘““Can’t you guess? They always work 
round to my deed of heroism.” 

““Yes; that would be tiresome. But 
it must seem odd to them if they don’t 


understand how it happened. I scarcely 
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know what to make of it myself, though 
I saw it all. The intention was epical.” 

“‘And the achievement farcical.” 

“Yes; that can’t be denied. But it 
seems monstrous that you should run a 
tremendous risk like that and then have 
to feel ridiculous. I wonder if all life is 
like that ?” 

“I don’t know. I suppose some of it 
is. Anyhow, plays are not.” 

*“No; there are few where the same 
actor plays hero and E 

“Clown. So I have provided you with 
a unique entertainment.” 

“Yes; it’s most curious,” she said 
thoughtfully. ‘‘ But all the same, I shan’t 
easily forget my terror while you were in 
the water; it-was a very real danger.” 

“Oh yes; but think of the doll!” 

“No, I won’t; I am tired of telling you 
that there was nothing laughable——” 
But she laughed all the same. 

He was charmed to find that she re- 
garded his adventure in exactly the right 
spirit. He encouraged her to laugh at it, 
for he knew that she admired. Here at 
least was a woman with delicate humour 
and generous sympathy, free from the 
tedious coquetry which wilfully misreads 
the penetrable hieroglyph of gallantry to. 
win from it yet more flattering eluci- 
dations. Between him and her there was. 
no penurious peddling of sentimental 
wares, eagerly received but charily doled. 
But he felt that both were human beings 
engaged in understanding one another, 
and each, as far as might be, helping the 
other with the best part of their natures. 

“You really were wrong; but it was a 
bold thing to do, and I can understand 
how you felt at the time,” she said at the 
end of his story, describing how he came. 
to throw up in disgust his place in the 
diplomatic service, and seize the first 
opportunity of finding fresh work in 
America. ‘‘ With me Jit was different. 
I had always meant to be a painter, and 
when the opportunity came I went to Paris 
and worked as hard as it was possible to 
work. I was two years at Davoust’s, and 
I thought I should really do something 
good in the end. I didn’t mind giving 
up everything at first, but at length I 











became oppressed by the appalling narrow- 
ness of the life. You know, the mere 
artist can be inconceivably dorné.” 

“Yes, they are shoppy, but I used to 
like it now and then.” 

‘* Believe me, you would soon get tired 
of nothing else. However, I stuck to it 
till my painting grew worse.” 

“And you had the courage to throw it 
up?” 

“Well, not quite. My brother's wife 
died, and as he couldn’t leave England, 
he asked me to live with him there and 
look after his child; that seemed a more 
human thing to do than messing about 
with smudgy canvases I couldn’t finish. 
I never paint now.” 

‘“*] hardly know which was the better 
reason. You were so right not to remain 
an amateur, and still more right to under- 
take a simple human duty. You've 
managed your life a great deal better than 
I have mine. I wish you could manage it 


for me.” 
She sighed. ‘‘ Wait till you hear the 
end. I was going on to tell you why I 


was crossing to America now, you see... . 
Alice’s grandparents wanted to see her, 
and as I had... as it was necessary 
for me to go there, I offered to take 
her out.” 

He knew that she 
explained why she was going, but that 
didn’t matter just now. He said: “ And 
the fates have managed very well, too. 
Alice has gained an aunt; the world has 
lost an amateur and gained a woman; 
and I have gained”—he looked into her 
wavering eyes — “the most delightful 
experience in my life.” 

“Yes,” she answered eagerly, “it has 
been a real pleasure to me, this voyage. 
I think when people meet for a short 
time, they ought to make the most of 
each other, especially if they are never 
likely to meet again—‘ ships that pass in 
the night.’” 

His voice became hard. ‘‘ Why are you 
so sure that we shall not meet again? 
Perhaps you don’t want to!” 

“Why, of course I do. But, you see, 
America is a large place, and you are 
going to be in the west and I in the east. 


had not really 
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But I hope you will come and see me 
whenever you are in New York.” 
Miss Vanlubeck suddenly caught sight 
of her little niece walking alone. She 
did not invariably object to this practice, 
but this time she appeared to think it 
wrong. 
““Why, Alice, where have you been ? 


Why aren’t you with nurse or Mr. 
Morgan?” It appeared that nurse had 
left her with Mr. Morgan, and then 


Mr. Morgan went below to get a cigar 
and told her to go to nurse; but she 
liked being alone much better. “ No, 
you must not walk about alone or you 
might fall into the sea like dolly, and 
Mr. Langton would have to get wet again. 
Come and sit on a chair with me here. 
That ’s right.” 

Langton rose from his chair and left 
her. ile spent the rest of the day by 
himself, and Mr. Morgan relieved guard 
after satisfying himself that Langton had 
finally abandoned his post. He thought 
about Helen nearly the whole time, and 
was filled with admiration for her tact. 
Had she not gently diverted him when he 
was going to protest tragically before he 
had the right to? Well, he would acquire 


the right on the first opportunity. Not 
to-day—there was no hurry. Besides, 
Morgan ought to have a look in. Who 


was Morgan, by the way? He was cer- 
tainly very useful, but it was curious that 
he was content to say nothing and only 
hang about. After a while a distorted 
fragment of a text which for years had 
floated in the backwaters of his mind swam 
into his consciousness. It was probably 
not in the Bible at all, but it seemed as if 
it might be. ‘“ By faith Saul went out to 
seek his father’s asses and found for him- 
self a kingdom.” Yes, faith had come at 
last and he had found his kingdom. . . 
To-morrow will do just as well. 

When to-morrow came, with the two 
chairs and the cushions and the rugs, 
perhaps because he knew what he was 
going to say, he seemed to begin the 
conversation with some effort. ‘‘ Who is 
Mr. Morgan?” 

“*Oh, he is a very old friend.” 
** Have you known him long ?’ 





BY 
“Well, about a year. He is the best 
and kindest man I know.” 

“Yes, he looks after Alice splendidly.” 

“ He loves looking after people. . . . I 
think he really crossed the ocean to look 
after me. But he scarcely had the chance. 
You——” 

“No, I’ve done nothing. I’ve only 
talked—he fetched the cushions.” Then 
after a time—*“‘ But I want to look after you 
for the rest of my life; I think you must 
know that I love you, and I hardly know 
how to tell.you how much ”’—then with a 
confident smile—‘‘ say enough to fetch 
the cushions as well as talk.” 

“My dear friend, I wish you could talk 
to me for ever; but someone else is going 
to look after me. Don’t you know that 
I am to be married in New York? I 
told Mr. Morgan to tell you.” 

He did not grunt ‘‘Oh!” this time, and 
from his hand nothing dropped; but he 
leaned back in his chair several 
moments. 

He was pale when he next spoke. 
“Pardon my stupidity. Did you say you 
were going to marry Mr. Morgan? I’m 
afraid I’ve got rather mixed.” 

“No, not Mr. Morgan. 
New York.” 

““So that makes three.” ‘This was the 
only rude thing he said; but it was more 
like thinking aloud. Then — looking 
straight at her—‘‘I can understand: that 
you prefer people who don’t look before 
they leap. They must be infinitely more 
amusing.” 

It is probable that of the three passengers 
on board the Mew Hamburg whom we 
know, it was Mr. Morgan who enjoyed the 
greatest peace of mind as he lay in his 
berth the night following the fifth day of 
the voyage. Two people had injured 
him, and on one at least he was revenged. 


for 


Someone in 


FAITH. 
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Langton awoke in the morning with a 
sense of having been haunted all night 
by the imitation-text. But he had mixed 
up the words in his sleep and it sounded 
different. ‘By faith Saul went out to 
seek a kingdom and found himself his 
father’s ass.” 

Yes, he had been an ass once more, and 
she was just an infernally clever clockwork 
doll with the heart left out. 

An hour before the landing on the 
evening of the sixth day a note was put 
into his hand by a steward. There was no 
formal beginning, and it was as follows— 

You are probably very surprised to receive a 
letter from me, but not more than I am at finding 
myself writing. Though I don’t want to excuse 
myself, the old habit is too strong, and I must 
explain a little to you. When you sneered out, 
**So that makes three,” though it hurt me at the 
time, I felt that you were not altogether wrong. 
But you, who understand so much, can’t you under- 
stand that for some of us the one utterly sufficient 
man is terribly hard to find? A woman lives by 
absorbing different aspects of life through others, 
and, one man does not generally bring her very 
much. It is true that you brought me more than 
most ; and now I will confess. My engagement to the 
man I am going to marry was not absolutely bind- 
ing on me, and there was a time when I felt that I 
could absorb you; but you were too solid. Nothing 
could melt you to fusing point. You took every- 
thing for granted and tried to saunter quietly into 
my life, and I saw it wouldn’t do. So good-bye, 
and I hope you have not minded very much. But 
then you Englishmen are so fond of concealing 
your feelings that one often doubts if you have any. 

Perhaps, after all, it was an affair of race; you 
and I belong to the spoilt sexes in the two spoilt 
nations of the world, and there has been a struggle. 
Which has won? Yours, H. V. 

P.S.—When you have had time to forgive me 
come and see me. My name will be Anderson then. 


The letter revealed to him nothing but 
the blindness of his former perceptions. 
He felt that the doll had been showing 
him her works, and somehow that they 
ought to have been kept covered. 
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1877 TO 


URING the winter of 1578-79 the 


First Division of the Khyber Field - 


Force was in Jelalabad—or, rather, was 
in camp before the town. With the 
exception of steeplechases, an occasional 
paperchase on horseback, and polo, there 
was little to relieve the ordinary routine of 
military duties—-working parties, outposts, 
and the like. There were occasional 
expeditions into the interior for the pur- 
pose of overawing*the turbulent Afridis— 
hill tribes—nearly all fighting men con- 
stantly engaged in looting and devastating 
the more peaceful villagers and villages of 
the rich and fertile plains. Many of the 
latter did a lucrative business with our 
people, supplying food, etc., for the troops, 
and were, in consequence, very friendly. to 
the English occupation, which especially 
enraged their more warlike compatriots. 
It was generally to encourage the former 
and teach the others a necessary lesson 
that these expeditions were organised. 
Great caution was required, as it was easy 
to fall into an ambush or become entrapped 
in one or other of the narrow mountain 
passes through which our troops, with 
their line of baggage and commissariat 
animals, l.rd to pass. Especially into the 
Bazar Valley the defiles were very narrow, 
and it was necessary to crown the heights 
and clear the stone fortifications or 
‘“‘sangahs,” which were carefully though 
roughly built, and commanded all the 
salient points. 

The Bazar Valley Expedition is the one 
in which occurred the incident of which I 
am writing. 

After a long march and a successful 
advance over the mountains and through 
defiles with little or no resistance, General 
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Tytler, our Brigadier, had encamped under 
General (now Sir) Fred Maude, V.C., in a 
large open plain at a sufficient distance 
from the neighbouring line of hills. 

There had been desultory fighting by 
day with the Afridis, who were assembled 
in great force, but it had led to little 
result. By night, however, they kept up 
an iacessant fire upon the camp, encircled 
by the cordon of outposts drawn close in, 
and occasionally they attempted to break 
through the line. 

The position of the camp was frequently 
changed, and attempts made to draw 
the enemy to a general engagement. 
This was always declined, and as we 
advanced they retired farther into the 
heart of the country. They must have 
numbered a good many thousands. When 
we really had hopes, from news brought into 
camp by spies, that they meant to fight on 
the following day, an order came from 
Headquarters to the effect that our General 
was ‘‘on no account to embroil him- 
self with the native tribes.” This, after 
all that had taken place, had bad results, 
as a retreat before natives is always a mis- 
take. They construe such action into fear, 
and it led to a great loss of prestige to 
ourselves and gave them much encourage- 
ment. However, I am not concerned with 
all this, and am moving off the track. To 
return. One Sunday morning at church 
parade my regiment was drawn up in 
hollow square, and the Colonel was read- 
ing the service. Suddenly from the hills, 
some three miles distant from camp, a 
long line of fire burst out, with the con- 
tinuous rattle and crack of musketry. We 
could plainly see large bodies of the 
Afridis coming down the hills and firing 
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ONE TRIED TO SEIZE MY PISTOL, ANOTHER MY SWORD. 
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at our baggage-animals, who were watering 
on the banks of the river below, attended 
by their native escort. In a wonderfully 
short-time the Political Officer attached to 
the Headquarters Staff had obtained the 
necessary permission to start at once 
what could He had 
been engaged in successful negotiations 
with the Afridi chiefs on behalf of our 
Government, and was naturally anxious that 
all his trouble should have.-tangible result. 

Unarmed and Tucker, our 
Political Officer, passed through the line 
of outposts, crossed the river beyond the 
late mentioned, and 
ascended the hill, where, with glasses, 
could almost make out the dark 
masses of the Afridis surrounding the 
solitary figure. To advance up that hill 
in the face of their fire required great 
determination, and involved no small risk. 

The moment parade was dismissed, how 
well I remember, without further consider- 
ation, in the rash confidence of impulsive 
youth, running as quickly as possible in 
the hopes of seeing what was taking place. 
After getting through the line of outposts 
and crossing the river, I proceeded up the 
mountain by the rough path Tucker had 
taken, but missed it and him, and suddenly 
found myselfsurrounded completely by these 
dangerous hillmen, armed literally to the 
teetn with curious daggers and knives 
stuck about them, and each carrying his 
long inlaid gun or rifle. I particularly 
noticed one man—one of the finest men I 
have ever seen—dressed in the long yellow 
skin coat of the country. He stood well 
over six feet, and had enormous black 
whiskers and moustachios curled up to his 
eyes, which gave him a very fierce appear- 
ance. He carried arms of curious work- 
manship, of all sorts. He showed a good 
deal of excitement—as indeed they all did— 
gesticulating and talking loudly. But I 
did not understand their language nor 
they mine; but, doubtless, they wanted 
to know what I wanted, and apparently 
asked if I was looking for the Englishman, 
meaning Tucker. However, I sat down on 
a stone, and they around me, and my arms 
were a great attraction. One tried to seize 
my pistol and another my sword, but I did 
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not wish to make them a present of either 
the one or the other. Perhaps I might 
have felt it wiser to do so, but the sudden 
appearance of Tucker, breathless with 
haste, was-a welcome relief. 

He had been told by one of these men, 
with whom he seemed on good terms and 
who thoroughly trustec him, that an 
Englishman, a “‘ Sahib,” was in the hills, 
and naturatly hurried to see who it was. 
His reception of me was not so hearty as I 
might have hoped, but it appeared that it 
was a risky thing to have followed him, 
and might have spoilt all his efforts. I 
remember he emphasised the fact that he 
himself carried no arms, and that it was 
very fortunate they had not cut me up for 
the sake of getting mine, as they covet 
arms more than anything else. With 
them also, not wearing arms means a 
messenger of peace, and shows that you 
mean no harm to them. It seemed strange 
to see this unarmed Englishman among 
these warriors ; and apparently his mission 
had been successful, for the firing had all 
ceased, and by their gestures and beha- 
viour it was plain that they regarded him 
asa friend. We walked down the hills 
together, and soon reached the camp, and 
I realised how much one bold man who 
represented ‘‘the great White Queen” 
could effect in a few hours. The work of 
our Political Officers—men of the Cavagnari 
type—has done as much for the Empire as 
armies and fleets, and truly the power of 
the rupee is greater than that of the 
sword. It was almost impossible to defeat 
these men in their own hills, where we 
could not follow them; and to have 
done so effectually would have meant in 
all likelihood a lengthened campaign and 
a doubtful success at the end. ‘The 
required understanding had been arranged 
without bloodshed or loss of life. During 
the rest of the campaign the marauders 
who had troubled our convoys and 
harassed our troops gave us no further 
trouble, and by the judicious handling of 
a few powerful chiefs, one of the most 
serious obstacles to a friendly Afghanistan 
had been happily surmounted, and by means 
infinitely preferable to any that can ever be 
accomplished by brute force. J. R.S. 
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HEN Tom Preston entered the 

apartment which was known to 

the friend of Sir George Bellairs as 

Den, he found the occupier 

evidently busily engaged on business, a 

phase of Sir George’s life that he had 
never come in contact with before. 

“Sit down,” suggested Sir George, 
pointing with a quill to a capacious arm- 
chair. ‘‘ Shan’t be a moment.” 

Tom Preston took the proffered seat 
and watched his friend, whose actions, 
to say the least of it, were rather extra- 
ordinary. Before the baronet was a large 
sheet of paper propped up against a dainty 
bronze Pierrette, nearer to him an open 
cheque-book, the pages of which he filled 
up with a speed suggestive of a life being 
at the stake and dependent 
accomplishing the task 
record time. 


George’s 


him 
before him in 
A cheque, when filled up, 
was at once torn from the book and thrown 


upon 


on the floor, still wet, to stand its chance 
of being rendered undecipherable; the 
book finished was thrown into a waste- 
paper basket, and Sir George, leaning 
over, gathered the accumulated litter of 
cheques lying on the floor in his hands, 
and with a few sundry shakes and pats 
reduced the bundle to a packet of more 
or less neatness. 

‘Hate paying bills—always do them 
this way: saves time,” he said, by way of 
explanation. 

‘*Um,” replied his visitor, ‘“‘and do 
you never fill in 
always throw 
book 7” 

“Bank Johnnie always fills up pass- 
book in his best copperplate, so what’s 
the use of my keeping a separate ac- 
count ?” he queried. 


the counterfoils and 


away that part of the 


“Well, for the sake of comparison for 
one thing, and——” 
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** Why, I know old Sir Henry intimately, 
dine with him, smoke his cigars: he 
could no more plunder a poor orphan 
than fly.” 

Tom Preston was a man of business, 
and he considered the careless way in 
which Sir George transacted it as some- 
what hopeless, thereupon he changed the 
conversation with all despatch. 

‘IT got your note this evening,” he said, 
by way of breaking the ice. 

“And came along at once, like a good 
fellow,” continued Sir George, as though 
he did not know perfectly well that ‘Tom 
Preston would travel with pleasure from 
end to end of the kingdom at the behest 
of such a well-known man about town as 
he was. 

“Well,” he continued, ‘‘you are 
probably aware that old Sir George, 
instead of leaving his property to me, 
as he had brought me up to believe 
he would, thought fit to will it to various 
charities.” 

**T was awfully sorry,” began the other, 
wondering if he was about to be invited to 
make a loan. 

“*Thanks—well, you are also aware that 
‘Fearnought’ funked the last fence at 
Aintree the other day?” Preston nedded 
a nod of acquiescence. ‘The combined 
result of the two disasters is that I am 
desirous of knowing what you will give me 
for the furniture, effects, and other appoint- 
ments of the highly desirable bachelor’s 
establishment known as ‘ George’s Den.’ ” 

“You don’t mean to say r 

** Quite, quite gravelled,” replied Bellairs 
airily. “‘ Now, gentlemen, what offers for 
this lot? Nobody make a little bid?” 

“I say, Bellairs, I’m beastly sorry to 
hear this about. you. Of course, you can 
count on me with regard to these, but 
we ’ll have ’em properly valued,” and he 
nodded around at the Lares and Penates 
of his host. ‘* But what on earth are you 
going to do with yourself? Evidently 
giving up a bachelor establishment.” 

““You’re a good fellow, Preston, and 
I’m much obliged to you for taking the 
sticks off my hands. As for the. future, I 
have an idea. I said to myself, ‘George, 
you are no business man’ i“ 
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“You certainly are not,” Mr. Preston 
acquiesced. 

““*And you write a villainous hand, 
George,’” continued Bellairs. ‘‘ ‘ There- 
fore, you cannot become a clerk, and 
you haven’t the capital to start a wine- 
merchant’s business or the heart to foist 
your goods down the throats of your 
friends. If you took to cab-driving, your 
acquaintances would feel obliged to give 
you half-a-crown instead of your legal 
shilling, which would be cadging under 
another form. They wouldn’t accept you 
for the Army, and you haven’t got a 
sufficiently artistic eye to sweep a crossing 
properly. The only thing you do to rights 
is to dress yourself as well, if not better, 
than anyone else in town, and the only 
valuable information you possess relates 
to the ways and habits of decent society, 
and the individual who combines these 
two precious attributes cannot fail to make 
a first-class valet.’ Think, my friend a 

‘Great Scott, I cannot think—you—you 





a valet; why on earth don’t you get 
married rather?” queried the astounded 
Thomas. 


“*My dear fellow, I’d rather be a valet 
than marry for money any day. I don’t 
believe my man has a bit of a bad time ; 
lives like a fighting-cock and all expenses 
are paid. I have always lived pretty 
economically myself, but I’m sure my 
valet, rates and taxes, food and clothing, 
travelling expenses, embracing railway 
fares, tips to servants and hotel bills, run 
me into well over a thousand, with other 
little odds and ends. Now, my man Jim 
enjoys all the advantages of free board, 
lodging and clothing, together with an 
immunity of tips, except the receiving of 
them, and over and above them all receives 
his wages—considering all things, in my 
opinion, he ought to contribute towards 
the State a sum represented by eightpence 
in the pound on an annual income of 
at least a thousand guineas. Servants 
don’t know how well off they are unless 
they have been masters, otherwise their 


gratitude would be overwhelming—as 
mine will be.” 
‘But seriously, Bellairs, what do 





you ’ expostulated Preston. 
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‘My dear fellow, I’m as serious as—as 
anything,” responded Sir George blithely. 
“If | applied for the post of sub-under- 
deputy secretary to any of my friends, I 
should, if I got the situation, be simply 
living on their charity; now as valet toa 
man who does not know the ropes as well 
as | do—well, I shall give him a jolly good 
quid pro quo. I shall take the greatest 
interest in my man, and it won’t be my fault 
if he doesn’t fairly bristle with savoir faire.” 


“NEw 
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Don’t make mistake. 


knows his fare.” 


you any Cabby 
Sir George passed a silver box towards 
his visitor. 
“* Have one of your own cigars,” he said 
cheerily. 


Il. 
The many acquaintances of Bellairs only 
laughed when they first heard of the freak 
from Preston, who had been requested by 


**HE THEN OPENED THE DOOR OF HIS DEN AND ALLOWED ME TO WALK IN.” 


“But dash it all, man,” said Preston 
despairingly. ‘ How about your friends— 
you might have to stay at their houses and 
all that ?” 

““They ’ll have to put up with that, and 
if they meet me anywhere about I shall 
expect them to smile pleasantly and say, 
‘Morning, Bellairs, pleasant! ’—or ‘ dis- 
gusting,’ as the case may be—‘ weather 
ain’t it?’ and I’ll do the rest. Bless you, 
I know better than to make things un- 
comfortable ; I should get the sack, you 
know, if people stopped inviting my man 
because they were afraid of meeting me. 


his friend to spread the news and save 
him the awkwardness of imparting it him- 
self, and they chaffed him unmercifully 
on being so successfully “ spoofed” by 
his principal in the affair. As time went 
on, and Bellairs was nowhere seen in his 
usual haunts, various reports were circu- 
lated concerning his absence from his 
club and his circle; by some it was said 
that he had gone abroad, others smiled 
knowingly, aware of nothing and being 
without sufficient imagination to invent 
anything plausible. It was left to the 
Hon. William Dunerrock to unravel the 
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mystery, which he did accidentally or 
*twould never have been done at all. He 
entered the club hurriedly and ordered a 
sherry-and-bitters. 

“Hallo, Willy! seen a ghost or been 
motored ?” queried a friend. 

“Ghost,” replied the gentleman ad- 
dressed. “‘ Just went round to see Bellairs— 
door opened by Bellairs himself. ‘ Hallo, 
Georgie,’ said I. ‘Run you to earth.’ 
‘A very fine morning indeed,’ he replied. 
‘Please step this way.’ He then opened 
the door of his den, allowed me to walk in, 
and said, ‘ Mr. Dunerrock ’—just like that, 
and I found myself facing that bounder 
Preston. ‘Hi!’ I said, but I’m blessed 
if the door wasn’t shut; and if Preston 
didn’t look as if he were on the point of 
tears. Well, 1 said a few things to Preston 
to let him know what I thought of it, and 
bless my soul if I ever thought there was 
so much good in the little brute as I do 
now! ‘What could I do?’ he asked. ‘I 
offered him a shop with nothing to do in 
the City, and he wouldn’t have it because 
there was nothing to do. I gave him a 
commission with plenty to do in South 
Africa ; he wouldn’t accept it because he 
didn’t know the ropes, and knew he would 
only drop money for me. | knew that, too, 
but I didn’t care’—decent of him to say 
that, wasn’t it p—‘ Next I proposed | should 
lend him something. Wouldn’t touch a 
loan, on the ground that he had no 
prospect of repaying it and no security to 
offer. Said I would risk it ; and he replied 
he couldn’t accept a gift of money. Then 
I suggested that he should join me ina 
real good thing in mines. Same old 
excuse—couldn’t pay if he lost. Told him 
he couldn’t lose; but it was no good. 
Then he said if I wouldn’t take him on 
he’d go to Halifax — of Halifax and 
Timperley of the Kaffir Market—and so, 
rather than that should happen, I said he 
could come on, making a proviso that 
every time he called me “Sir” 1’d put 
another tenner on his wages. He did it 
twice, and I paid him on the nail to show I 
was in earnest, and he’s not done it again.’ 
Then the poor little beggar told me how 
he took to staying out late so as to-miss 
meeting Bellairs, but found that Bellairs 
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waited up for him to see if he required 
anything, so he simply chucked that and 
goes to bed about ten, so that Bellairs 
can consider himself free. I can tell you, 
to see that poor little bounder with a 
week-old beard—he’s told Bellairs his 
doctor has ordered him to grow one 
because of his weak chest, but it’s all 
because he got to know that George was 
learning how to shave a man, and he 
simply won't Bellairs to touch 
him—well, it’s downright pathetic.” 

When Lady Laleham heard from her 
husband that he had invited Mr. Preston 
to stay at Laleham House she was con- 
siderably upset. 

“You know he’!] bring George with 
him,” she said. 

‘**Cannot be helped, he’s got to come— 
he’s the man of the moment, and times 
are too bad to throw good opportunities 
away,” replied her husband. 

“He shall have the Blue Room, with 
the library to have his meals in,” 
tinued the lady. 


“cc 


allow 


con- 


A rough diamond, certainly; but not 
so bad as all that,” said her husband 
deprecatingly. 

“1 am referring to Sir George,” snapped 
her ladyship, rapidly turning over the 
** Thank 
goodness! it will be practically a family 
party, with the exception of your Preston 
and Selina Van Hyde, and he has met her 
before.” 

Lord Laleham talked of many things, 
but on putting a query to his wife the 
only answer he received was, “ Yes, he 
has met her before.” 

Lady Laleham was perfectly correct, Sir 
George Bellairs and Mrs. Van Hyde had 
indeed met befure—the Cunarder that bore 
them both to England from the States had 
barely dropped Sandy Hook out of sight 
when a roll of the vessel caused Mrs. 
Van Hyde to drop into Sir George’s arms 
as he ascended the stairs to get upon the 
roof—it is ridiculous to apply nautical 
terms to these great floating palaces. The 
passage was a bad one, and the number 
of passengers sufficiently seaworthy to 
contribute to each other’s amusement very 
small, so the rolling vessel not only did 
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great damage to the crockery by throwing 
it about, but also threw Mrs. Van Hyde 
into the society of Sir George Bellairs 
with resultant to his heart. 
Indeed, upon discovering that the lady 
was a widow—he had already learned that 
she was particularly charming—he had pro- 
posed to her—in a coupé as they rattled 
down to town—and had stepped out at 
Willesden a rejected man. 
But Lady Laleham didn’t know that. 


damage 


Ill. 
When Mrs. Van Hyde entered the library 
at Laleham House, she found Sir George 
Bellairs seated before the fire reading, 
but he immediately rose, bowed, and was 
about to retire, when she stopped him. 

‘Sir George,” said, ‘* have 
chosen to forget me—or shall we shake 
hands ?” 

‘“No, Madam, I have not forgotten 
you, but the change that has occurred in 
my /ocus standi since we last met precludes 
any social intercourse approaching——” 

“What rubbish! Do sit down. I want 
to talk to you,” said Mrs. Van Hyde, with 
just the least sign of petulance. 

“In obedience to your wishes, Madam,” 
he replied quietly. 

‘“‘T understand that your agreement with 
Mr. Preston contains a clause concerning 
of addressing him, which 
extended also to 


she you 


your mode 
clause, ! understood, 
his friends,” said Mrs. Van Hyde. 

‘I did not read it that way, Mrs. Van 
Hyde, but if you insist x 

‘*I do. Now, why haven’t you been to 
call on me since I settled in town? ° It 
was hardly friendly of you, after our very 
pleasant acquaintance, to drop me alto- 
gether, as you have done,” she continued. 

“ After what occurred——” began Sir 
George. 

‘You mean in the train—well, you 
don’t look at it in the same light as I do. 
When someone says to you, ‘ Will you 
come out for a drive with me this after- 
noon ?’ and you reply in the negative, 
wouldn’t you rather surprised if 
your former friend incontinentiy dropped 
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be 


you ? 
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**My dear Mrs. Van Hyde, you put the 
question on an entirely different footing to 
the real facts as they are. I ask you to 
marry me r 

“You did do so,” interrupted Mrs. Van 
Hyde pleasantly. 

** Er—well, | did ask you to marry me, 
and you replied in the negative, thereupon 
there arose a certain delicacy in the 
position which could only be met by my 
studiously avoiding any chance of our 
meeting. In the case you quote, the 
question of a drive is of little moment, it 





” 





can be repeated 

‘“* And in like manner,” Mrs. Van Hyde 
remarked sweetly, ‘“‘a proposal can be 
repeated.” 

“I was about to add ‘and be accepted,’ ” 
continued Sir George. 

“And I——” began Mrs. Van Hyde, 
but she got no further, because at that 
moment the door again opened, and Mr. 
Preston walking in, Sir George rose and 
solemnly left the apartment. 

**Stupid man,” said Mrs. Van Hyde 
angrily. ‘‘Oh! I don’t mean Mr. 
Preston, I mean that idiot, Sir George.” 

Mr. Preston looked relieved. 

** Do you know, I believe you are right,” 
‘“*T really believe he is an idiot. 


you, 


he said. 
The other day, in the hopes of doing him 
a good turn, I told my legal adviser to 
ferret round and see if nothing could be 
done to put Sir George on his feet again. 
I can tell you, Mrs. Van Hyde, I shall be 
glad to get rid of him; he’s wearing me 
toa shadow. You don’t know what it’s 
like on Change for me when there’s a bit 
of a slack time. Well, I get a letter from 
Sly and Cute, saying that the estate of 
Bellairs Manor is altogether unencumbered 
in the way of mortgages, and that it is 
worth quite a thousand a year. I taxed 
Sir George with this, and I’m blessed if 
he didn’t say that in ten years he hoped 
to have paid off all his debts and be in a 
position to live as he had been accustomed 
to in the past. Well, I was ready to 
implore him on my knees to be reasonable, 
had it not been for the terms our 
agreement, in which it is stated ‘that the 
delinquent in the case of any departure 
from any of the ordinary laws governing 


of 
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the relations between master and servant 
should have to receive from the offended 
the sum of ten pounds for each offence, 
with certain exceptions mentioned in 
Clauses seven and eight.’ It’s very trying, 
Mrs. Van Hyde—very trying.” 


P AERICHSEN 


**T AM MUCH OBLIGED, MRS. VAN HYDE,”’ HE 


Mrs. 
heartily. 

“*To think,” she said to herseif, “ that 
he won’t understand that when he pro- 
posed I had not been a widow a year, and 
that I hadn’t enjoyed a single London 
season without any restriction matrimonial, 
and that I was accustomed to be proposed 
to several times by the same person—oh, 
it’s too trying!” 


Van agreed with him 


Hyde 
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Some days later Mrs. Van Hyde rang 
the boudoir bell. She had been unfolding 
her plans to Lady Laleham, and that most 
pleasant hostess had kissed her—which 
was indeed a pleasure, for Mrs. Van Hyde 


enjoyed a very fair share of American 


SAID AS HE HELD OUT HIS HAND. 


beauty—and had told her to do exactly 
what shé thought fit. 

““Send Sir George Bellairs to me,” she 
said when the footman came in obedience 
to her summons. The man vanished, and 
in his place, in the course of a few minutes, 
stood Sir George. And Mrs. Van Hyde 
let him stand. 

“I am going back to London this after- 
noon, Sir George,” she said. 
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‘‘Indeed—I had not heard of it,” he 
replied, fingering his white tie somewhat 
nervously. 

‘“‘T have only just come to the decision, 
to which your presence here in your present 
guise has contributed much,” she con- 
tinued somewhat bitterly. 

‘Please accept my apologies, and don’t 
let me drive you away. As a matter of fact, 
my month with Mr. Preston is up this 
evening, and he has had the kindness to 
forego the customary month’s notice— 
indeed, I am going up to town myself to- 
night,” Sir George replied quietly. 

‘“‘ Myarrangementsare unalterable, thank 








you. But with regard to yourself. When 
you arrive in town, are you 
“Going into service again? ‘That 





depends 

‘*A month’s character is not of very 
much use,’ she interpolated musingly. 
‘By the way, Sir George, will you 
kindly tell Thorne that I shall want a 
carriage to take me to the station for 
the 4.30 express? Thank you, and will 
you ”—she felt in her purse—‘“‘accept a 
small douceur for your trouble 7” 

‘“* Good no,” replied Sir 
George angrily. 

‘“‘T understood you wished to be treated 
according to the usual practice in your 
adopted sphere? I always make a slight 
present in return for any trouble | give 
to my friends’ servants.” 

Sir George Bellairs bit his lip. 

“IT am much obliged, Mrs. Van Hyde,” 
he said, somewhat paling as he held out 
his hand. 


heavens! 
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Mrs. Van Hyde placed her empty hand 
in Sir George’s, and looked him in the 
eyes—for a moment. 


IV. 
“‘ Hotel Geissbach, Brientz. 
** August 24, 1896. 
** Dear Kenavon, 

‘*Many thanks for your note and the 
cheque you enclosed; it is very good of 
you taking your defeat so well and saying 
that I deserved to win; frankly, I almost 
lost the wager on the very stroke of time, 
and there were several occasions during 
the month when I almost chucked the 
whole thing up and said it was all a bet, 
but 1 managed to hold out somehow. 
To start with, you see Preston is such a 
thoroughly good-hearted little gentleman 
that I felt very bad about deceiving him, 
because he took everything to heart 
and then there was my wife, 
who refused to speak to me for full five 
minutes when I confessed the truth about 
the bet—before she was my wife. I 
was a very near touch-and-go, I can 
assure you. 


SO ; 


“‘ Lady Bellairs is enjoying Switzerland 
immensely, although it is so overrun with 
excursionists ; but, you see, she has to 
enjoy it, or say she does, because she 
insisted on coming here. We are going 
for a short visit to the States to see her 
people, and shall then settle in London, 
where we hope to see much of you. 

** Yours, etc. 
“GEORGE BELLAIRS.” 
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WHEN TOMMY IS SICK, AND HOW HE IS CURED. 


VERYONE who has visited the 
E- Solent must be familiar with the 
appearance of the headquarters of the 
Army Medical School. Netley Hospital, 
the dépdt for foreign invalids, stands on 
the eastern bank of Southampton Water ; 
and there our sick and wounded soldiers 
endeavour to get rid 
of the bad 
of Bombay plague, 
Afridi bullets, and 
other such - like 
diseases and _ acci- 
dents to which their 
vocation 
them liable. 

Very different in 
their loosely fitting 
blue flannel suits do 
they appear from the 
ordinary Tommy 
that we meet in the 
street; but though 
from an artistic point 
of view, perhaps, 
not very satisfactory, 


effects 


renders 


the dress is comfort- 
able, and very much 
favoured by the 
patients themselves. 
On visiting the in- 
terior of the hospital 
the first point that 
strikes that 
the wards, with walls 
whitewashed and 


one is 


bare except for an 
occasional print or 
photo, and furnished 
with 


cots, bare 








sanitary, but rather monotonous and cheer- 
less. However, no one, unless compelled, 
stays in the ward except during meal 
hours and at night. In the evening the 
patients gather round the table to play 
dominoes or cards (euchre and cribbage 


are the favourite games), and to exchange 


Surgeon-Major-General Nash. 
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hard 
chairs, may be very 


tables, and 
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Surgeon-Major Kelly. 


Lieutenant-Colonel Webb. 


THE STAFF OFFICERS AT NETLEY. 





WHEN TOMMY IS SICK, 


compliments, which for force and point 
put those of a London cabdriver com- 
pletely in the shade. In the Illustration 
on page 172 the nurses, belonging to the 
Royal Army Medical Corps, appear in 
uniform, as they are also shown in the 
picture below, where a private and a cor- 
poral are performing a weekly operation— 
taking and recording a patient’s weight. 


The whole establishment is under the 


AND HOW HE 


IS CURED. 


shams sickness—the malingerer. To the 
military medical accustomed to 
deal with such men, this is not a very 
hard case to diagnose; and when diag- 
nosed, still less hard to treat. 


officer 


A course of 
continual confinement to bed, with low— 
very low—diet, usually restores his services 
to a grateful country in a very short time. 
Sometimes, however, this result is not 
attained, and one man seems to have been 











THE WEIGHING-ROOM. 


charge of a (Surgeon) Major-General, 
assisted by several officers from the home 
and Indian medical departments. 

The patients treated may be divided into 
four classes. The first suffers from those 
diseases with which we are all more or less 
familiar. ‘Then there is the wounded hero, 
who has come home to narrate stories of 
his feats of prowess, and to dream of the 
V.C. that he did or did not get; the darling 
of British music-halls and public-houses: 
Another, not very large class, includes 
the man who, for reasons of his own, 


reduced to a state of absolute despair, 
as is shown by a statement handed in by 
him: “I beg to state that I joined her 
Majesty’s Navy in 1886, and that I deserted 
from H.M.S. Three months 
later I enlisted, and again deserted in 1893. 
At present my name is on the books of two 


companies of militia.” 


in 1892. 


If this man wished 
to leave the Army his desire was not real- 
ised. 


He was sent on a spell of foreign 


have the 
Last of 


where he would not 
opportunity of again deserting. 
all, there is the ugliest of diseases. 


service, 
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A WARD IN THE HOSPITAL. 
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THE INACCESSIBLE 


By CHARLES 


“THE monasteries of Meteora, near 
| Larissa ‘and the Gulf of Salonica, 
are in very literalness castles in the air. 
The ideal of every monastery is high, and 
those at Meteora translate this aspiration 
into brick and mortar, hence their name. 
They were originally set far aloft in their 
inaccessible situation for the sake of safety; 
but, alas! in too many cases even such pre- 
caution has proved inadequate. At the time 
of my visit, only eight of the original twenty- 
two were inhabited, the remainder ‘having 
been destroyed, often by artillery fire from 
commanding positions in the vicinity. 
Since then St. Stephen’s, too, has gone 
the way of the majority. This was the 
only monastery which could be entered 
on foot, a plank drawbridge spanning 
the abyss which divided it from the 
adjacent mountain. One night 
** Hoodoods,” or Turkish 
Guards, lay in ambush near, 


some 
Irregular 
and, on 


the bridge being lowered in the morning, 


rushed in, robbing and destroying. Dis- 
appointed of the rich booty they expected, 
the invaders proceeded to torture and kill 
many of my kindly hosts of the year 
previous. Indeed, in the first Greek War of 
Revolution, all the monks would probably 
have beer massacred had it not been for 
the English and Russian Consuls at Larissa. 
I may note that the monasteries casually 
money presents from the Russian 
Government, but the suspicion of the Czar’s 
heel makes the gifts scarcely popular. 

The remainder of the monasteries can 
be entered only by means of a rope, 
windlass, and net, in which one sits and 
is drawn up to a window several hundred 
feet above, or by rope-ladders fastened 
against the side of the cliff. Either 


get 
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OF METEOQORA. 


ANGUS. 


method is somewhat trying to the nerves 
of a novice, for the slightest giddiness on 
the swinging ladders would probably prove 
fatal. The monks themselves usually use the 
ladders, and look like black flies crawling 
up the face of the rock. They climb with 
the body bent almost double, and hands 
and feet close together, monkey fashion. 
Life in these “Castles in the Air” is 
the most peaceful possible. One is com- 
pletely cut off from the world, and can lie 
on the soft patches of grass outside their 
doors, and dream to one’s heart’s content— 
no sound coming up from below save the 
tinkling of the sheep-bells and occasional 
The air is 
delightfully fresh and pure, the sun is 
warm, and all around there stretches a 
magnificent panorama of rich plains, bril- 
liantly tinted hills, and snowy mountains. 


faint cries of the villagers. 


Altogether, it is quite an ideal spot for a 
fortnight’s perfect peace and repose, safe 
from the many worries of our modern 
frantic civilisation; but let the intending 
visitor beware of the numerous brigands, 
official and otherwise, who infest the 
neighbourhood, and who can be relied on 
to make things extremely unpleasant for 
the unfortunate tourist who should fall into 
their hands. 1 will now give a few extracts 
from my journal which I hope will speak 
for themselves. 

It was on an April day that I set out, 
like Chaucer’s pilgrims, to visit the shrine. 
Suddenly the wonderful rocks of Meteora 
came in sight. Never had I seen a more 
extraordinary view. All around rose de- 
tached pinnacles, huge monoliths, shoot- 
ing up like needles from the plain, the 
aérial summits of many being crowned 
with buildings. Straight in front lay 
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that monastery called far excellence 
Meteora, as being the largest. At the 
foot of its rock we stood and shouted for 
some time, but without result; so, to 
announce my arrival, I fired a couple of 
revolver shots, which, echoing through 
the ravines, quickly brought some heads 
to the windows, 250 ft. above. A rope 
One of the fathers, 
returning from a visit to the village below, 
arrived opportunely to prepare me for the 
ascent. 


and net were lowered. 


He spread the net, circular and 
cobweb-shaped, on the ground, and I 
seated myself in the centre, cross-legged. 
‘The ends were drawn up over my head 
and hung on a hook. A shout to those 
above, and I was swinging up the face of 
the cliff, spinning round like a top, and 
occasionally bumping against the rock. 

I felt anything but happy, especially 
since the meshes of the net were so large 
and transparent that I seemed to be 
floating in the air with a few threads for 
my support. At last the 
reached. Stretched-out arms drew me 
in, and I lay entangled, a helpless heap 


sole top was 


on the floor, until unrolled by my friendly 
hosts. They seemed pleased to see me, 
and offered me a room and anything else 
I might require. 

I was in charge of “ Papa’ 
Gabriel, on the strength of his 
knowledge of about a dozen words of 
Italian, had been appointed interpreter , 
1 often wondered what he made me say. 
I tried him one day with some Hindu- 
stani, but it made no difference; he 
merely wagged his old head wisely, and 
interpreted it as usual. I have no doubt 
that the remarks he put into my mouth 
much more satisfactory and in 
accordance with what they expected from 
a distinguished visitor than what I actually 
said. At any rate, the rest appeared to be 
quite contented. 

As my baggage had not arrived, I had 
to ask the monks to supply deficiencies. 
They were very obliging, and showed 
me round several of the fathers’ rooms ; 
but most had such a strong “odour of 
sanctity” that I felt glad to get out again. 
Fortunately, the room finally selected was 
seldom used. It had a quaint appearance 


given ’ 


who, 


were 
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and was furnished in the ‘Turkish style, 
with a broad divan at 
at the end a large projecting fireplace, 
well filled with blazing logs, which I was 
glad of, the air at this height being cold 
and frosty. The ceiling was of carved 
wood and the walls full of curious little 
cupboards and the grated 
windows very small and deeply sunken— 
altogether a cosy little room. 

And now came the first difficulty—I 
wanted a bath. I consulted with Georgio 
my Greek servant), who went to Gabriel 
and asked him what he could do. This 
was indeed a poser to the old man. Never 
made itself felt 
Hc vever, I was an 


each side, and 


recesses ; 


before had such a wart 
in the monastery. 


eccentric Englishman, and had to be 
humoured. ‘They consulted long and 


anxiously, and at last Georgio appeared, 
his face beaming with satisfaction, and 
produced a circular cauldron about two 
and a half feet in diameter. This, he 
explained with much satisfaction, 
usually used for cooking the monastery 
soup! It was, however, clean, and I had 
in it. 

The next day my luggage arrived and 
was brought up in the net. 1 exhibited 
various little nicknacks to the fathers, 
such as my opera-glass, combined knife, 
fork, and spoon, etc., which they looked 
at wonderingly ; and their delight became 
fired a few shots from 
my revolver and they saw the chambers go 
round. 

The fasting papas were evidently look- 
ing forward to their big meat feast on 
Easter Sunday. ‘They went in a body two 
mornings later to their grass platform, 
their mouths watering as they looked 
over their little flock to see which was 
in the best condition for killing. Old 
Father Gabriel me _ occasionally 
to get a cup of English tea—a delicacy 
of which he was immensely fond (and he 
did not object to a glass of brandy either 
when he could get it). Under the in- 
fluence of the alcohol, the old man got 
quite warlike. 

April 7 was the first day in Easter, and 
six services were held in the twenty-four 
They now began to fast rigidly. 


was 


several most refreshing “‘ tubs ” 


excessive when | 


visited 


hours. 
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During Lent they are allowed bread, 


vegetables, wine, caviare, and coffee 
pretty liberal régime; but now only the 





a 


two former. 

On April 8 I went over the monastery. 
The little church is curious and interest- 
ing. It 
three parts: 
first, the altar, 


has 


1S 
screened off 
and may only 
be entered by 
the priest; 
second, the 
of the 
with 


which 


body 

church 
seats ; third, a 
sort of ante- 
room, this 
latter full of 
paintings of 
the most 
appalling 
martyrdoms. 





Every part— 
wall, ceiling, 
is covered 
with fresco 
pictures, 
usually of 
saints with 
beards, 
the 
dome a 
large painting 
of our Saviour. 
The 
tory is a large 
room 


long 
and on 


is 


refec- 





arched 
supported 
pillars, and 
with long 
wooden tables 
benches 
the end an 
round table and cross for Abbot. 
The arched ceiling is with 
fresco painting of the Virgin Mary and 
Child, surrounded by saints. Next I 
visited the cellar and found it full of 
immense vats, enough to last a century, 
one would say; but, alas!, the glory of 


by 


and at 
a little 


down each side, 

containing 
the 
covered 


and 
alcove 


a 
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Meteora had departed, and only two were 
full. The lower buildings, kitchens, 
bakehouses, etc., were in a very filthy 
state, the room set apart for a 
hospital was in ruins—evidently never 
used; a good sign for the salubrity of 
the place. 
Perhaps the 
most curious 
of all 
little chapel 
a short way 
down the cliff, 
reached by 
stairs cut in 
the rock. In 
it was a small 


and 


was a2 


door’ which, 
when opened, 
disclosed a 
recess full of 
human skulls 
and bones. 
These were 
the 
of 
monks, 
after being 
buried for 
three years in 
the small 
cemetery on 
the rock, 
were dug up 
again and put 
here to 
room 


remains 
defunct 
who, 


in 
make 
for new ar- 
rivels. 
Having 
made the 
most minute 
and tender in- 
quirics about 
state of its rope, and finding it 
be new, I decided to visit the 
Barlaam Monastery. On the 9th, Georgio, 
my servant, was sent up first to inform 
the fathers of my arrival; also, being 
heavier than I was, he made a convenient 
test for the rope. Instead of crossing 
his legs @ /a Turk, he kept them straight 
out, consequently was drawn up head and 


IS REACHED. 


the 
to 
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feet together and hindquarters protruding 
from the hole in the bottom of the net—a 
most ludicrous 
laughter, but I 


We roared with 
envied him when | saw 


sight. 
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vineyards in the valley below. They in- 
sisted on our drinking so much of it that 
we both became a little “ elevated,” and I 
personally, thanks to this “‘ Dutch courage,” 








BARKRLAAM MONASTERY. 


him drawn safely in. The ascent was very 
unpleasant—the meshes of the net being a 


foot square, the height 350 feet, and 
the wind high. The Abbot and all 
his stout and jolly looking monks 


received me with great distinction, and 
there was much bowing and placing of 
hands over hearts. We first inspected 
their little church. It was in good order, 
and full of paintings and gildings, with 
the usual number of appalling martyr- 
doms—such flayings alive and chopping 
off of heads and arms! There was also a 
large painting of hell, with devils drag- 
ging people down by their hair. Among 
these unfortunate victims. were smooth- 
faced men, with regular black hats and an 
unmistakable Anglo-Saxon look. I was 
supplied in the Abbot’s room with a cold 
collation of eggs, sweetmeats, and capital 
coffee and wine, the latter in especial 
being excellent, made from their own 


found the net descent quite pleasant 
and exhilarating. We carried with us as 
presents to the Meteora fraternity a goodly 
flask of wine, some bread, and fresh butter. 
On April 11 we visited the monastery 
of St. Stephen. It is the richest in these 
parts, and consequently in excellent re- 
pair. It stands on the verv edge of the 
broken, irregular mountain ground, and 
looks down on the great plain of Thessaly. 
This monastery is the only one that can 
be entered in a rational manner. One 
crosses a deep, narrow chasm by a draw- 
bridge of planks; and when this is raised 
at night the place is quite inaccessible. 
Easter Sunday isa great day. I found the 
monastery in an incipient state of lunacy. 
Bells were ringing, mallets were being 
thundered on the sounding-boards, and all 
were making as much noise as possible. 
I fear that joy was more stomachic than 
religious, and that the thought of the two 
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sucking-pigs had much to do with it. They 
asked me to fire a /eu-de-jore with my 
revolver. I had so few cartridges that I 
declined, but sent my servant to the village 
for some powder, and we soon had plenty 
of noise. The fathers were dressed in 
their best clothes, and spent the time 
playing at romping games in the court- 
yard, like a lot of children. At length the 
long-expected dinner came off. The prin- 
cipal dishes were fried eggs swimming in 
butter, soup full of meat, lamb, sucking- 
pigs, and rice-pudding. Their way of 
eating was anything but refined. Papa 
Antinous carved the pig, holding it in one 
hand (an uncommonly dirty one) and 
cutting it with the other. It did not carve 
as easily as he expected, so he laid down 
the knife, seized a jaw in each hand, and 
tore the upper half off, handing it to me 
with his dirty greasy hands. How they 
did eat! What smacking of lips and 
gobbling! And along with it, I am sorry 
to say, repeatedly making noises with 
their mouths, unknown in polite society, 


but which were supposed to testify to their 


enjoyment of their meal. After dinner 
they began to sing hymns, but as the wine 
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took effect these changed into revolu- 
tionary songs. In the meantime I pro- 
duced a bottle of rum, 
drank out of coffee-cups. This produced 
greater excitement still. Georgio and 
Papa Theophilus danced a sort of wild 
dance round the table, which they called 
the ‘‘ Romaika.” The former then began 
to sing Albanian songs—rather amorous 
ones, I’m afraid—and the orgie was at its 
height. I was astonished at the way these 
devout men went on. Perhaps if the 
Abbot had been there they would not 
have been quite so lively. Papa Ephemeus 
was as drunk as an owl, and kept on wink- 
ing solemnly at me across the table. In 
short, to say the least of it, we were all 
extremely jolly, and after smoking two or 


which we 


three pipes with them I was glad to make 
my escape—the odour of sanctity seasoned 
with garlic being too unpleasant to be 
borne long. 

Next morning (April 13), after a tender 
farewell to all the papas, and much 
objurgation to the men with the baggage- 
ponies, I set off, taking with me most 
pleasant memories of my aérial resting- 
places and kindly, hospitable hosts. 
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By MRS. 


The Study at Admers, Mr. BERENGER’S 
house in Surrey. A comfortable, but rather 
untidy room, with a great many books in it. 
A beautiful view from the windows. MR. 
BERENGER, fhe celebrated novelist, ts at his 
writing-table. ROSE, his daughter, a very 
pretty girl of eighteen, stands near him, an 
open letter in her hand. 


Rose. She arrives by the 12.15. 
will be here in five minutes. 
it, Dad! She would come. 

Mr. B. Bless me, child! 
will of your own ? 

Rose. Plenty. But—they always say 
you invited them, and it’s always true. 
You ’re so distressingly good-natured, Dad. 

Mr. B. I suppose I have my faults, like 
other people, but I’m not good-natured— 
not in your sense of the word, I mean. 

Rose. Oh! (Takes upa letter froma pile 
on the table, some of which are not yet 
opened.) ‘The Vicar of Shrimpington would 
like some more free copies of your last 
novel to sell at a bazaar. His church 
steeple is out of repair. Bless the Vicar 
of Shrimpington. (Zakes up other letters.) 
Autograph- hunters. Only five to-day. 
Julia O’Connor would like a lock of your 
hair. (ZLaughs.) You’ve none to spare, 
Dad, have you ? 

Mr. B. (easily). Give me some sheets 
of paper. If I can make people happier 
with so little trouble-—— 

Rose. It’s all very well, but I have to 
write their silly addresses, and pay for 


She 
I can’t help 


Have you no 


the stamps out of my _ housekeeping 
money. If this new novel catches on 
like the last I shall want an increased 


allowance. Or I might sell your signatures 
at a shilling apiece. 
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Mr. B. I daresay; and then whenever 
I was having a quiet pipe you’d bring me 
a pen and paper. 

Rose. Oh, no! JZ understand that even 
a novelist may be busy. (Points to a stack 
of unopened manuscripts.) 1 believe all the 
boys and girls in Great Britain ask you to 
read their manuscripts, and give them your 
honest opinion. 

MR. B. (groans). 

Rose. And think of the abusive un- 
stamped letters you get when you have 
given it! 

Mr. B. Some seem grateful. 

RosE (sniffs and takes up an unopened 
letter.) | have just paid twopence for this one. 

Mr. B. (reading aloud). Dear Sir,— 
Thank you for nothing. You have not 
read my novel, because I put a drop of 
gum between page 703 and page 704, where 
the Lady Yvonne defies the Marquis, and 
it is still there; so your advice that I want to 
study models of fine English is ridiculous, 
and when your next novel comes out, I 
shall look whether you have stolen my 
plot, and if you do I shall not spare you. 
Your last novel I consider very feeble. In 
fact you are going off; though no doubt 
the ring you lead will continue to roll you 
sky high in their well-known shameless 
manner. It is time all this was stopped, 
and literature restored to hands who know 
how to use it— Yours gratefully (ha-ha), 

ROLAND DE Bouvwn. 
Well, that’s worth twopence, Rose. 

Rose: Oh, Dad, I wish you’d take 
things seriously ! 

Mr. B. My dear child, you won’t when 
you’re as old as I am. You'll know that 
nothing matters very much or lasts very 
long—except the toothache. 
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Rose. But your novels are very serious : 
very tragic. 

Mr. B. They’re fiction. Real life is a 
joke if you take it the right way. 

Rosk. Miss Mortlake is not a joke. 

Mr. B. (sighs). No. 

Rose. She is very serious—very tragic— 
like your novels. 

Mr. B. Oh, come, Rose, my novels are 
not as bad as all that! 

Rosr. And she may matter very much, 
and she might stay very long. 

Mr. B. (uneasily). You ’re too suspicious, 
my dear. 

Rose. No wonder! Since I left school 
and you grew so famous, I’ve prevented at 
least six women from becoming my step- 
mother. (Jndignanily.) I’ve no time to 
establish myself, Dad; you take so much 
looking after. 

Mr. B. When all’s said and done, a 
man can’t be married against his will. 

Rose. Oh! can’t he ? 

Mr. B. He must propose to the woman. 

Rose. Oh, dear no, Dad. Where have 
you lived ? 

Mr. B. (looking at his watch). 1 rather 
thought of taking lunch out to-day, on my 
bicycle. Anything will do . bread and 
cheese 

RosE. That’s no good, Dad. 
delays matters. 


It only 
To-day 1’m here. 
Mr. B. But what can you do, my dear ? 
I must think. ( 7hznks.) 


Mr. B. fakes up ROLAND DE BoHwn’s 
letter again and chuckles over tt. Rose 
looks pensively at her father. A long 
silence, broken at last by Mr. B.) 


ROSE. 


Mr. B. Well, Rose ? 

Rosk. I have an idea. 

as you know, is a flopper. 
Mr. B. A how much ? 
Rose. A flopper . . 


knees to someone. 


Miss Mortlake, 


her 
Just now it’s you. A 
little while ago it was Wilkins, the Minor 
Poet. 


. always on 


Mr. B. Will you set up a new idol for 
her, then ? 

Rose. No; I thought I’d pull down 
the old one—if ‘you don’t mind, Dad. 


Mr. B. My dear girl, you may shatter 
me in fragments if you please. 


Anything 
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for a quiet life. There’s the front door. 
He gets up in a flurry and disappears 
through a low French into the 
garden. The parlour-maid announces Miss 
MOorTLAKE, an anamic-looking young woman 
with very round prominent eyes, a restless 
manner, and untidy hair. She wears a 
shocking coat and skirt, a velveteen hat 
that has been out in the rain, and thick 
square-toed boots.) 


window 


Miss M. You gof my letter, I hope, 
Miss Berenger. It is so delighiful to 
come in this informal friendly way. When 
I met your father at the New Gallery last 
week we somehow began to talk about 
pilgrimages. You can’t be a moment in 
Mr. Berenger’s company without talking of 
something that ennobles the sou/, can you ? 

Rose. It’s not my experience. I only 
see father at meals, and then he’s usually 
swearing at the food. It doesn’t ennoble 
my soul. It me. There was a 
beautiful steak-pie at breakfast this morn- 
ing. ‘The gravy was all jelly and 

Miss M. My dear Miss Berenger! I 
can’t think of your father in connection 
with steak-pies and jelly. I suppose he 
eats and drinks like other people, though 
one can hardly imagine the creator of 
“Maud Wyvern” but 
dream and write and perhaps walk 
over his own hills and perhaps read 


annovs 


doing anything 


fine poetry. 

Rose. Father reads the Daly Vail, 
and Punch, and the Sketch 
and if he dreams | hear of it. 
his dinners disagreed with him. 

Miss M. (shudders). But, as 1 was telling 
you, your father spoke of Stratford-on- 
Avon, he spoke of Abbotsford, he spoke 
of Freshwater; and I said boldly, ‘* All 
these may wait for me, Mr. Berenger. 
When I put on cockleshells and sandall’d 
shoon I shall go to Admers.” 

ROsE (wth her eves on Miss M.’s boots). 
And what did father say ? 


( hiefly, 
He says 


Miss M. He said you always had lunch 
at one, and I might come any day by the 
12.15. I’ve trodden on air ever since. 
Is this his study? (ln a@ sepulchral voice.) 
Was it here that Maud Wyvern lived and 
died ? Where does he sit ? 
he write ? 


Where does 
‘Let me sit in Azs chair: 
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Rose. He sits there . . . with his feet 
on the mantelpiece. 

Miss M. How original. 

Rose. It’s expensive. That mantelpiece 
was painted white a month ago. You see 
the colour now. You won’t find the chair 
comfortable. All the springs are broken. 
Dad weighs thirteen stone, you know. 
He’ll have no figure left soon. 

Miss M. (looks startled, but recovers). 
And do you sit here while he works 
and inspire him ? 

Rose. Good gracious, no. If the house- 
maid knocks a broom against the door he 
swears, and if I go near him he throws 
things at me. 

Miss M. !!! 

Rose. Yes; Dad’s a fiendish temper. 
Of course, it isn’t his fault, poor dear. It’s 
the disease. 

Miss M. What disease ? 

Rose (/ruthfully). 1 can’t tell you. 

Miss M. Dear me! How sad! 

Rose. Oh! It won’t kill him. I dare- 
say I shall die first. (Szghs.) I have 
to order his dinners. 

Miss M. (fo herself). If there is a 
quality in men I hold in detestation it is 
greediness. A really spiritual man ought 
not to know what he is eating. 


(A gong is sounded, and Rose leads the 
way into the dining-room, where MR. 
B. is waiting. It is a charming room 
and a well-ordered table.) 


Miss M. (a¢ the window). What a view ! 
Iam sure I should write myself if I sat 
and gazed at it. Do you look out of the 
window while you think, Mr. Berenger ? 

Mr. B. I don’t know. (They sit down 
to lunch.) 

Rose. I hope you have taken your 
dinner-pills, Dad. 

Mr. B. Dinner-pills! (catches her eye 
and shakes his head reprovingly.) Pass the 
claret to Miss Mortlake, Rose. 

Miss M. I never fouch wine, Mr. 
Berenger. 

RosE (jumping up). I'll mix your brandy 
and water for you, Dad. Dear me, Minton 
has forgotten the hot water. (Rings.) 

Mr. B. Thank you, Rose, I think I 
won't have it to-day , 
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Rose. Oh! you’d better. You’re so 
used to it, you know. (Mixes a steaming 
glass and places it as near as she can to 
Miss M., who edges away from it in 
disgust.) 

Miss M. I met a great admirer of yours 
the other day, Mr. Berenger; such a 
cultured woman. She said she had read 
“Maud Wyvern” five times, and when- 
ever she came to Maud’s death she 
dissolved in tears. It is just what | 
do myself. Did you weep when you 
wrote it ? 

Rose. I can answer that question. (Mr. 
B. looks surprised.) Don’t you remember, 
Dad? You came into me—chortling. 
“That ll fetch ’em,” you said. ‘‘ That’s 
good for fifty thousand.” So it has been. 
I’ve had five new hats since Maud Wyvern 
died. 

Mr. B. Rose, your imagination runs 
away with you. 

Miss M. (J really should not like to live in 
the house with that girl. I wonder if she ts 
quite truthful. A fiendish temper and brandy 
and water for lunch. How unlike one’s 
ideal!) (Aloud.) I have always fancied, 
Mr. Berenger, that in your portrait of Sir 
Guy Ferrers you drew largely on your- 
self. (Pause.) He is assuredly the most 
dashing . and: chivalrous ;figure in modern 
fiction. 

Rose (exploding). Dad isn’t dashing— 
not much. You should see him back- 
pedalling down our hills. I always have 
to wait for him at the bottom. 

Mr. B. (severely). Rose, your tongue 
runs away with you. 

RosE (getting up and imprinting a wheed- 
ling little butterfly kiss on her father's fore- 
head). And your bike runs away with you, 
Dad, deesn’t it? (Zo Miss M.) I had 
to help him out of a ditch once. 

Miss M. (7” @ fone of disgust). Do you 
ride—er—ironmongery, Mr. Berenger ? 
(Mr. B. zs about to reply, when a startling 

incident disturbs the conversation. A 
tennis-ball flies through the open window 
and hits Miss M. rather violenily on 
the chin. It rebounds on the table and 
upsets several slender flower-glasses. Tumult 
and apologies. MR. B. goes off in search of 
the offenders.) 
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Rose (calmly). That’s Tommy. Last 
time he broke a decanter. I’ve three 
brothers, you know . . . demons. 

Miss M. Indeed I didn’t know. I 


thought you were the only child, and when 
I saw you I said to myself, Poor Mr. 
Berenger will be a very /onely man before 


long. Are there three boys diving in this 
house ? 
Rose. Yes. They go to school now, 


but before that I used to teach them. 

Miss M. What anxious work! 

Rose. It chiefly consisted in chasing 
them up and down stairs. They play at 
being Red Indians, and you can hear their 
yells at the end of the garden. 

Miss M. But how can your father write 
if you make such a noise ? 

Rose. He can’t. He waits till we’re all 
in bed. He sits up half the night, and has 
breakfast any time. That’s why he’s so 
dyspeptic. 

Miss M. Dyspeptic! The 
““Maud Wyvern” dyspeptic ! 

Mr. B. (returning). Tommy is very 
much ashamed of himself, Miss Mort- 
lake. The truth is, that the tennis-ball 
was really a tomahawk hurled by Red 
Eagle, the Terror of the Plains, and you 
can’t expect an Indian chief in the heat of 
battle to look out for an opén window. 
In future I have said that I will #o/ have 
Red Indians this side of the yew-hedge. 
They are too careless. 

Miss M. (to herself). Then she does speak 
the truth. They do pretend tobe Red Indians. 
What a very odd idea ! 

Rose (gefting up). Shall we go into the 
drawing-room? I suppose you don’t 
mind smoke, Miss Mortlake ? 

Miss M. I’mafraid I do, Miss Berenger. 
Even a cigarette gives me vertigo. 

Rose. How distressing! I hope stale 
smoke doesn’t, because all our rooms smell 
of it. Dad has his pipe whenever he 
pleases. 

Miss M. I never can understand why a 
man of refined habits should wan/to smoke. 


author of 


I don’t. 

Rose. But you’re not a man—of refined 
habits. 

Miss M. It is so impossible to put a 
self-indulgent man on a pedestal. 
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Rose. Well, if I were a man I’d prefer 
an easy-chair. 

Miss M. But have you no high ideals ? 
The man I worship must be heroic and 
austere. 

Rose. I suppose it’s a matter of taste. 

Miss M. It is so thrilling to look up 
and adore. 

Rose. I’ve never tried it. 

Miss M. So heart-breaking to see the 
idol fall. 

Rose. There is always the pedestal— 
and idols are cheap to-day. 

Miss M. Ah! You have your father’s 
mocking spirit—the spirit, I mean, of his 
wonderful, his incomparable books. It is 
odd that his conversation should be so— 
so 





Rose. Flat. You see, Dad writes at 
night. He gets lively after supper. 


Miss M. (40 herself). Supper! What a 
household! What ways! (A/oud.) Does 
he—then—does he—drink brandy and 
water for supper ? 

Rose. Rather. 

Miss M. !!! 

(Mr. B. 

Rose gets 

something 


comes into the drawing - room. 
up and goes 
about 


oul, saying 
inarticulate Tommy’s 


dinner.) 


Miss M. When is the next train, Mr. 
Berenger ? 
Mr. B. At 3.15. But the 4.20 is better. 
Won’t you stay for that ? 
Miss M. No, thank you. 
(The parlour-maid brings Mr. B. a small 
package that has just come by post.) 


Mr. B. Proofs! I think my new novel 
“Flower o’ the Quince” will be out in 
six weeks. 

(Miss M. bows slightly and says nothing.) 


Mr. B. (not noticing her manner yet). What 
do you think of the name ? 

Miss M. (seriously). I am afraid that in 
future I shall feel very differently about 


the names of your novels and their 
contents. 
Mr. B. (looking at her). Has your pil- 


grimage been so disappointing ? 
Miss M. I confess it has. I may seem 
rude, but I am sha/fered, and you must 
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forgive me. Perhaps I am an idealist, Mr. 
Berenger. I did not expect to find you 
all so very—er—veal. 

Mr. B. Oh! I admit our reality. 

Miss M. You never told me you had 
three boys at home. Boys should be at 
school. 

Mr. B. (rather shortly). My boys are 
delicate. ‘They will be at home for 
years. 

Miss M. I really carinot stand boys. 

(Mr. B. lifts his evebrows.. 

Miss M. Mr. Berenger, there is a scene 
in one of your novels that I admire—I 
mean that I did admire more than any 
scene in literature. (She wasts in vain for 
Mr. B. /o say something.) It is when Maud 
Wyvern admits to Sir Guy Ferrers—though 
he is poor and she is rich 





Mr. B. Yes. He is poor and she is 
rich. 

Miss M. I have twenty thousand 
pounds, Mr. Berenger. 

Mr. B. I am delighted to hear it. 
But —— 

Miss M. (shaking her head). It is 
impossible, Mr. Berenger. All the way 
here I thought of that scene. All the way 
home I shall think of another. 

Mr. B. Indeed. (Zo himself.) Where 
can Rose be? I wish she’d come back. 

Miss M. It is a scene in a novel of my 
own. 

Mr. B. I didn’t know you wrote novels. 

Miss M. I have written ten. 


(Mr. B. looks surprised.) 


Miss M. They are not published. My 
friends admire them, and that is enough 
forme. Some day, perhaps . . . I don’t 
despise fame, but I am in no hurry for it. 
The novel I am thinking of is called 
“The Idol.” 

Mr. B. (quoting softly). ‘ Bloomin’ idol 
made o’ mud.” 

Miss M. When the heroine discovers 
that the hero falls short of her ideal, she 
dies of a broken heart... on the spot... 
in his arms. 

Mr. B. Poor fellow. 





Miss M. (her eyes very round). And he 
never touches brandy again. 

Mr. B. (s/ifling a yawn). 1 should have 
thought he wanted some after that. 

Miss M. My novels are not flippant, 
Mr. Berenger. ‘They are like my life— 
purposeful and truly inward. And as my 
life is, so must my surroundings be. What 
I dream of is no doubt rare and difficult to 
attain. I want a companion whose lightest 
word carries a gospel, and whose every 
hour is devoted to the improvement of the 
soul; who climbs a little higher day by 
day, and lifts me higher too. 

Mr. B. Well, I hope you’ll find him— 
her—Miss Mortlake. 

Miss M. I have not found him yet. I 
thought I had. (Suddenly) I’m afraid it’s 
time to start if I am to catch the 3.15. 

(Enter Rose with flowers.) 

Rose. I’ve gathered you some roses. 
They won’t live long, but for a day they 
will remind you of Admers. 

Miss M. Then I will leave them here. 
I wish to forget Admers. (J/arches out, 
leaving her astonished host and hostess staring 
at each other.) 

Mr. B. Rose, you little minx, what have 
you been saying to her ? 

Rose. I said you liked your dinner well 
cooked ; so you do. I said the boys were 
noisy little demons; so they are. I sup- 
pose I said a few other things. I’ve just 
given Tommy a shilling. 

Mr. B. What for ? 

Rose. For the tennis-ball. It was a 
help. 

Mr. B. H’m. ‘I was adored once.” 

Rose. I know she came down here 
intending to propose to you. 

Mr. B. (wth sudden severity). Rose, do 
you listen at doors ? 

Rose (smothering her father with kisses). 
1 knew it, I knew it, Dad. No need to 
listen. What a mercy I was at home! 

Mr. B. (¢enderly). Poor Miss Mortlake. 

Rose. Don’t worry, Dad. She’ll stick up 
someone else. I couldn’t spare you for 
her pedestal. I want you all the time for 
my own. 
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THE DUKE AND DUCHESS OF CUMBERLAND. 


NE of the best known provinces of 
the Austrian Empire is Salzburg. 
Distinguished by unsurpassed mountain 
and lake scenery, it is the principal rock- 
salt depository (Salz Kammergut) of 
Southern Europe, 
and has ever been 
selected by 
of natural beauty 
for their summer 
sojourn ; it abounds, 
therefore, in castles, 
ancient and modern, 
villas and large 
farms, and is one of 
the favourite resorts 
of the travelling 
public. 

When, in the 
eventful war of 1866, 
the late King of 
Hanover lost his 
crown and lands 
because he espoused 
the cause of Austria 
against Prussia, he 
accepted the prof- 
fered hospitality of 
his defeated ally and settled in the Austrian 
capital. His son, then Crown Prince, 
entered the Austrian army, in which he 
still holds an honorary command. When 
it became evident that Prussia would keep 
her grasp on the rich kingdom of Hanover, 
the Guelphs (with the exception of Princess 
Frederika, who married the Baron von 
Pawel-Rammingen and settled in England) 
decided to make the Southern 
their permanent home. 

Prince Bismarck was very anxious to 
induce the deposed King of Hanover to 
abdicate formally, and the refusal to do so 
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THE DUKE OF CUMBERLAND, K.G. 


has deprived both the King and, after his 
death in 1878, the Crown Prince of an 
enormous fortune, it having been con- 
fiscated and held out as a bribe for the 
exiles, to be paid over to them as soon as 
they would agree to 
give up their claim 
to the Crown. As 
a matter of fact, the 
affair is still pending, 
and even the friendly 
intervention of 
Queen Victoria has 
not been able to 
bring the contro- 
versy to a satisfac- 
tory issue. The 
Prince is now better 
known under his 
English titles— 
namely, Duke of 
Cumberland and 
Earl of Armagh. He 
was born in 1845, is 
a great-grandson in 
direct descent of 
George III., there- 
fore closely related 
to our reigning house, and is a Knight 
of the Garter. Through his marriage with 
the youngest sister of the Princess of 
Wales, the ties between our royal family 
and the Cumberlands have become still 
more strongly cemented. 

The Duke has selected a_ beautiful 
situation on the Traunsee (Lake of the 
Traun), in the province above mentioned, 
for his country home, and has erected there 
a palatial castle, surrounded by a charm- 
ing park. The style of the building is the 
old German, but the interior is thoroughly 
English—in fact, we may well say that the 
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Castle Cumberland is an English Home, 
although it stands on the banks of an 


Austrian lake and on Austrian soil. The. 


towns of Gmiinden and Traunkirchen are 
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PRINCESS MARY OF HANOVER. 


in the neighbourhood. A large Hanoverian 
lion (the same as we find on our lion 
shillings) stands prominently on the terrace 
in front of the mansion, and is visible far 
and wide as a landmark. 

We are able to give our readers a view 
of the picturesque castle at Gmiinden, 
and also a view of the town of Traun- 
kirchen. 

The Duke and Duchess with their 
children, as well as the venerable Queen- 
Mother, who is in her eighty-first year, and 
Princess Mary of Hanover, who have their 
home near the Duke, are universally be- 
loved by high and low. Their affability, 
their benevolence, their kind neighbourly 
interest in the well-being of the surround- 
ing country, has ingratiated them with 
everyone who knows them. By the 
Austrian Imperial family they are held in 
the highest esteem, and they are on the 
most friendly terms with every member of 
the reigning house. 

Their home-life is simple, unostenta- 
tious, and marked by the most cheerful 
intercourse between the members of the 
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family amongst themselves and ladies of 
the household. No doubt it is partly for 
this reason that the castle has become the 
favourite visiting- place of the Danish 
royal family and of our own Princess 
of Wales and her children; no year 
passes without the presence of some of 
these august persons at the palace. The 
invigorating mountain air, the beautiful 
surrounding scenery, the comfort of the 
stately mansion, and the happy home-life 
of the ducal couple offer pleasures to their 
exalted visitors, which they can hardly find 
so thoroughly in their own homes, where 
there ever must exist a certain amount of 
unavoidable ceremonial. 

The Duke and Duchess of Cumberland 
live the lives of a country squire and 
squiress, and their pleasures are found in 
the companionship of their children and 
relations. Particularly interesting is their 
yearly Christmas party. They celebrate 
the day in the good old German fashion, 
and there are Christmas-trees in the great 
hall after dinner. These are loaded with 
charming gifts, and on tables round the 
room, carrying cards with the names of 
the various recipients (both the members 
of the family and those of the household 
participate in the festivity), there are dis- 
played the presents given on the occasion. 
The aged Queen, the Duke and Duchess, 
the Princes and Princesses, all give some- 
thing, and no one is forgotten. In many 
cases the gifts are very handsome and 
valuable, consisting of jewellery and other 
ornaments. The evening is generally 
wound up with music and games for the 
children. 

Unfortunately this devoted couple have 
seen dark days during their idyllic life. 
The Duchess has been extremely ill for a 
long period, and it even became necessary 
to remove her from her beloved home and 
place her under the care of an experienced 
physician. 

What terrible pain and grief the dis- 
turbed state of the mind of the adored 
wife and mother brought upon the Duke 
and his children, as well as upon the whole 
household, can be more easily imagined 
than described. However, her health is 
now fully restored, and since then she has 
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always been able to fulfil her manifold 
duties with her accustomed grace and 
amiability. Another great anxiety and 


affliction came to disturb the serenity of 
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long since entered upon the path leading 
to the complete restoration of his normal 
health. 

Early this year the Duke and Duchess 
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THE EX-QUEEN OF HANOVER. 


the home in the shape of a serious illness 
by which their eldest son was brought to 


the brink of an early grave. The skill of 
the greatest medical specialists called to 
the bedside of the youthful sufferer seemed 
to be incapable of stemming the course of 
the dire malady. But this sorrow also has 
come to a happy ending: the patient has 


presented their eldest daughter formally at 
the Austrian Court. The young Princess 
is charming, clever, and amiable, and her 
entry into Society created quite a sensation. 
Naturally the young lady, Marie Louise 
named after her two grandmothers, the ex: 
Queen of Hanover and the Queen of Den- 
mark, who are the two oldest majesties in 
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CASTLE CUMBERLAND, AT GMUNDEN, 


Europe), has been already betrothed to 
various eligible Princes by rumour, and it 


is even whispered that the heir to the 


Austrian throne is very anxious to become 


the possessor of the heart and hand of the 
lovely Princess; but there is the obstacle 
of difference of religion in the way, which 
is of the utmost importance in a Catholic 


THE TOWN OF TRAUNKIRCHEN, 
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reigning family. However, the expected 
visit of the Archduke in question to Castle 
Cumberland, which is shortly to take 


place, is of some significance, and it was 


rHE DUKE 


also strongly commented upon that during 
the last season the Emperor paid special 
attention to the 
at the Court balls at Vienna, singling her 


Duchess of Cumberland 


out on every occasion to lead at his arm the 


Imperial procession into the ball-room. 


The Duke of Cumberland has bought 
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‘ 
from the Emperor a palace in Vienna, and 
is now making alterations and putting it 
in such a state that it may suit the require- 
ments of himself and his family. 
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AND DUCHESS OF CUMBERLAND AND FAMILY. 


The portraits we present with this sketch 
taken in show the 
Duke and Duchess with their six children 
the Duke in 
Austrian infantry regiment), and Princess 


were Gmiinden, and 


uniform as Colonel of his 
Mary of Hanover and the ex-Queen of 


Hanover. A. DE BURGH. 











HEN has the Public Eye of our 
little island been rivetted so 
firmly on the whole wide world as now? 





MR. CHARLES NEUFELD, 
Rescued from Captivity at Omdurman. 


For the moment the Little Englanders have 
no platform; even a great orator could 
hardly create any interest in home politics. 
It is Empire, ever Empire—yesterday in 
China, to-day in the Soudan; and that 
involves so many interests that England is 
only one among the nations. 


The man of the moment is undoubtedly 
Sir Horatio Herbert Kitchener. Whether 
he dropped the Horatio in order not to 
clash with the other hero of the Nile, our 
one and only Horatio, which is Nelson, 
one cannot say ; but the name of Kitchener 
has been on everybody’s lips. Born in 
Kerry, he is son of the late Colonel Henry 
Horatio Kitchener, of the 13th Dragoons, 
and is just forty-eight. He was only a 
year old when Lord Roberts entered the 
Artillery, and at the age of one-and-twenty 
he entered the Engineers. He has been 
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in the Soudan since 1883, and has made 
himself complete master of the intricate 
problem which our holding of Egypt 
involves. Sir Herbert is unmarried. One 
of his brothers commands the forces in 
Jamaica, and the youngest is in the 
Egyptian Transport Service. 


Charles Neufeld, who was rescued by 
the Sirdar’s army, will be the hero of 
another day when he writes the story of 
his long imprisonment in Omdurman. 
He is a German, a doctor by profession, 
though he was engaged in Egypt in com- 
mercial pursuits. His wife, who is English, 
has been acting as matron in a Cheshire 
hospital. 


Sir Herbert Kitchener has a splendid 
staff, including Colonel F. R. Wingate, R.A., 
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the Director of the Military Intelli- 
gence Department of the Egyptian army. 
His book, ‘‘ Mahdism and the Egyptian 
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Soudan,” showed that he could write, and 
his version of Father Ohrwalder’s ‘Ten 
Years’ Captivity in the Mahdi’s Camp” 
(which has been issued in sixpenny form) 
displayed him as a capable editor. Then 
there is Slatin Pasha, the adventurous 
Austrian who has had twenty years’ experi- 
ence in the Soudan. He was Governor 
of Dara when Gordon was in Darfur 
suppressing the slave-trade, and he knows 
what a prison of the Mahdi means. He 
is now a Colonel in the Egyptian army. 


Though he is only a four-year-old, 
Prince Edward of York has been en- 
throned already, for the Newfoundlanders 
have put him on their new half-cent 
stamp, the value having been apparently 
selected with due regard to the Prince’s 
size. The name of the future Edward VIII. 
(for the Prince of Wales will possibly be 
called King Edward, and not King Albert) 
is a conglomerate of all the countries that 
he represents—Edward, for his grandfather 
and the line of English Kings of that 
name; Albert, for his great-grandfather ; 
Christian, for Denmark and his grand- 
father ; George, for Merrie England; 
Andrew, for Scotland; Patrick, for Ireland ; 
and David, for Wales. But why not have 


added an Oriental name for the Indian 
Two of our King Edwards (the 
and 


Empire ? 
second fifth) were murdered; the 
sixth died as a 
lad of eighteen; 
but the rest had 
fairly long reigns, 
Edward III. hold- 
ing the throne for 


fifty years. 


Meantime it 
appears that Queen 
Wilhelmina objects 
to figure in her 
stamps with her 
hair done up, and prefers the older 
stamp showing her as a little girl. And 
there is no need to alter that portrait, 
which is pretty. Experiments in this way 
are rarely successful. Thus the experi- 
ments in our own coinage have been 
peculiarly unhappy, and the Post Office 
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has done well to retain the early picture of 
the Queen, though in point of repro- 
duction the modern penny stamp is a poor 
thing compared 
with the old brick- 
red issue. 


No two women 
have presented 
themselves so much 
to the mind in 
connection with the 
Russian disarma- 
ment proposal as the 
Princess of Wales 
and her sister, 
the Dowager Empress of Russia, for the 
meeting between them at Copenhagen has 
coincided with the great turn that high 
politics have taken. The Princess is 
three years older than the Empress, who 
celebrates her fifty-first birthday next 
month. 





Tue Queen or HoLtanp 
Stamp. 


This month Mr. W. S. Gilbert celebrates 
his ‘majority as the Savoyard, and, curiously 
enough, the opera with which he started— 
“The Sorcerer”—is now running as a 
revival at the Savoy Theatre. Mr. Gilbert 
born sixty-two years ago not a 
stone’s throw from the Savoy, in South- 
ampton Street. His father started life 
in the Navy, then became a doctor, and 
ended as a man of letters. Mr. Gilbert 
himself has written sixty-two plays during 
the last thirty-two years. He began with 
a burlesque at the St. James’s, called 
‘*Dulcamara,” and has not missed a 
year (save 1895 and 1898) since without 
producing a play. He had produced six- 
and-thirty plays before he gave us “ The 
Sorcerer,” which built the Savoy Theatre, 
and has been followed by eleven other 
operas written for Mr. Carte in collabora- 
tion with Sir Arthur Sullivan. Mr. Gilbert 
was born on Nov. 18, 1836. ‘* The 
Sorcerer ” was produced on Nov. 17, 1877. 


was 


The new Governor of Newfoundland, 
Sir Henry M‘Callum, is, like Sir Herbert 
Kitchener, an Engineer officer, and though 
he is the Sirdar’s junior by two years, the 
two entered the Engineers in the same 
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year, 1871. He served in the Perak Ex- 
pedition of 1875-76 as Private Secretary 
to the Governor of the Straits Settlements, 
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The New Governor of Newfoundland. 





where he ultimately became Surveyor- 
He has also been Governor of 
Lagos. Now he succeeds Sir Herbert 
Murray in Newfoundland. His father was 
in the Marines, and his father-in-law was 
a Vice-Admiral, so that he is familiar with 
all branches of the public service. 





General. 












What a strange fascination the stage 
has for the children of players! Both 
Sir Henry Irving’s sons took to acting, 
although they were intended for other pro- 
fessions. Mr. Gilbert Hare is becoming 
one of the best actors in his father’s com- 
pany, and Mr. George Bancroft, the younger 
son of Sir Squire and Lady Bancroft, is 
not only an actor, but, like Mr. Laurence 
playwright, for his drama, 
“Teresa,” filled a gap at the Garrick 
Theatre in September. Young Mr. Ban- 
croft’s best work was as the prig in ‘‘ The 
Princess and the Butterfly,” where he and 
Mr. Pinero seemed to have taken Mr. 
Max Beerbohm as their model. 


Irving, ,a 






Mrs. Patrick Campbell’s personality is 
so fascinating that every new experiment 
she makes is watched with interest even 
when she is obviously outside the range 
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of her temperament. Mrs. “ Pat” has 
been known to London only seven years, 
for it was at a matinée of “‘ As You Like 
It” at the Shaftesbury Theatre, in 1891, 


that she made her début. Within two 
years she was the most talked - about 


actress in England, for she had thrilled 
the town with her Mrs. Tanqueray. Her 
mother is a pure Italian, and that accounts 
largely for Mrs. Campbell’s instinct for 
the stage, if not for that curious half- 
broken pronunciation of hers. If she had 
not been an actress, she would have 
been a great pianist. One had only to 
hear that snatch of Schubert in “ Mrs. 
Tanqueray ” to see that. ‘* Lady Macbeth” 
at the Lyceum has divided the critics 
again. 


“Louis de Rougemont” is the most 
notorious man of the moment. The story 
of his thirty years’ wandering in the 
wilderness made Sir George Newnes’s 
new adventure magazine, and took in the 
British Association. But the Daly Chronicle 
has shown that ‘‘ Louis de Rougemont,” 
Frenchman, is really Henri Louis Grin, 





















** LOUIS DE ROUGEMONT.” 


Swiss ; that out of the thirty years he passed 
among savages, he spent seventeen in the 
city of Sydney—which is not quite savage ; 
and that what he said he saw in the desert 
was the result of his diving experiences. 
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q OOD Lord, Anne,” said the 

Governor, ‘‘ you don’t mean to 
say you've still got that crazy notion in 
your head ?” 

The beautiful old woman who was sitting 
beside Colonel Farringford on the verandah 
at Kishon smiled indulgently, as if on a 
petulant child. The sober talk of elderly 
friendship that has survived forty years’ 
chance and change had suddenly taken a 
turn which must needs have set an old 
wound bleeding afresh. Anne Sieve- 
wright’s “crazy notion,” as she was very 
well aware, had never ceased to be a sore 
point with her visitor, since it had driven 
him, a handsome young Lieutenant and 
heartbroken lover of twenty-two, from 
Kishon and Pen Island, to which time had 
brought him back as Governor, grizzled 
with splendid service in field and State. 
He had long ago forgiven Anne her 
rejection of what would have been no bad 
match for Miss Sievewright even in those 
palmy days of the Caribbean Archipelago, 
when the planters was still a life of 
princely possibilities, and the West Indian 
heiress not yet inscribed ‘ obsolete” in 
the author’s handbook of potential Persons 
of the Drama. Grant Farringford had 
sealed his pardon of his old love in a 
man’s way, with his marriage to another 
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woman, a chapter in his life that had been 
closed for ten years before his return to 
Pen Island; but the mellow memory of 
his early romance revived with the first 
whiff of spice-laden breeze that blew in 
his face as he stepped ashore, welcomed, 
in his capacity of Viceroy, by the shrill 
cheers of a multi-coloured native popula- 
tion, and a deafening salute from the 
Queen’s Fort, with its regal panoply of 
signal-flags. 

For all the press of duties bequeathed 
to him by his predecessor in office, his 
Excellency lost no time in making in- 
quiries about his old friends the Sieve- 
wrights. The result of his investigations 
was depressing in the extreme. “‘ Ole Mis’ 
Anne” was the sole survivor of the family, 
and Kishon had gone the way of most of 
its sister estates in the island, into the 
bottomless pit of Chancery. A week after 
his arrival in the colony Colonel Farring- 
ford rode out of the garden grounds of 
Government House, bound on pathetic pil- 
grimage towards his past. The sleepy little 
township straggling along the shore of the 
crescent bay that has few lovelier rivals in 
all the Antilles, was already wide awake, 
though it was still delicious early morning 
in the tropics as the Governor’s horse 
clattered along the steep stony street, 












































bringing a swarm of scantily clad negro 
urchins and their elders to the open doors 
of the houses that lined the narrow road- 
way. A graceful coolie girl, radiant in: 
white and scarlet drapeties, glanced shyly 

at his Excellency as she went by with a 

musical jingle of silver ornaments, fol- 

lowed by a chattering group of market 

women, carrying wooden trays _pictur- 

esquely piled with brilliant-hued fruit and 

vegetables deftly balanced on their gaily 

turbaned heads, succeeded in turn by a 

sunburnt overseer driving in from some 

windward hamlet a primitive buggy, 

crowded with a _ party of freckled 

schoolboys, and a patient donkey laden 

with bags of arrowroot. These were all 

remembered landmarks in the picture, and 

there were more to come. An aroma of 
retrospect gave to his chestnut’s sober pace 
a zest which had never belonged to any 
fiery gallop of the Governor’s youth. He 
flattered himself—and every inch of the 
way brought confirmation of the fact— 
that he had not forgotten the road to 
Kishon. At this turn in the dusty, glaring 
road (memory never once played him false) 
he would look down on the sunlit stretch 
of the horseshoe bay, dotted with a score 
of white-winged, restless boats, flitting 
about the anchorage of a clumsy cargo- 
steamer, a couple of brown - sailed 
schooners, a fragile fairy felucca, and the 
stately yacht of a minor European royalty. 
From yonder rising ground he should gaze 
across the magnificent sweep of that fertile 
valley from whose boundary of purple hills 
the vanishing remnant of the Red race made 
their last futile stand for independence 
not a century before. At this point of his 
progress a poinsettia-tree should flame 
overhead ; at that, he should be greeted 
by the strong scent of a pink flower whose 
name he had forgotten, though it grew 
forty years ago in the garden at Kishon. 
Now he must ride through a babbling 
rivulet, fern-fringed, and tossing its cool 
spray to his very forehead ; then, skirting 
roadside fields of waving cane and thriving 
patches of peasant proprietors’ provision- 
grounds, he should pass a huge rock, 
richly tapestried with the wild luxuriance 
of the glossy leaved arum, and so, by 
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the landscape resolved itself into mono- 
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cocoanut-groves and fairy glens, until all 


tonous green under monotonous blue. 

It was reserved for Kishon, the goal of 
his pilgrimage, to bring home to Grant 
Farringford, as nothing else could have 
done, the gulf that yawned between the 
present and the day on which he had last 
ridden out of its broad avenue of noble 
palms, now shrunk to a grass-grown bridle- 
path. An air of hopeless dilapidation and 
decay, the miasma of Chancery, brooded 
alike over the tumbledown outbuildings 
and the rambling two-storeyed “great 
house.” His Excellency rode slowly up 
to the steps of the verandah, and halting 
there, knew himself at length for an old 
man, since in the shadow of the purple- 
blossomed water-lemon vine, where he 
had left a beautiful young girl, he found a 
beautiful old woman. 

Against the background of green 
jalousies, rusty at the hinges, their paint 
blistered by fierce suns, Anne Sievewright 
in her shabby gown, her pale face framed 
in snow-white hair, was every whit the 
gentlewoman of Lieutenant Farringford’s 
boyish dream, a dear and distant ideal of 
white muslin with knots of fluttering blue 
ribbon, and that hateful miniature on its 
black band round her slender snowy throat. 

She was wearing it still. 

“*Ole Mis’ Anne” knew her early visitor, 
without any hesitation of memory, for the 
new Governor and her old friend, Grant 
Farringford. It was pleasant to find her- 
self remembered; so much and no more 
she gave him to understand, giving him 
her wrinkled, welcoming hand as well. 
They plunged «boldly into talk of old 
times, Anne naming her dead and the 
reverses which had overtaken them, with- 
out the slightest tinge of emotion. It was 
horribly wounding to her listener’s vanity 
to have the conviction forced upon him by 
every sentence that fell from her lips that 
he, too, had long been numbered with the 
things that she had outlived, or for which 
there had been no room in her heart. She 
believed that, out in the world, beyond the 

broken aloe-fence at Kishon, the planters 
were tearing their hair over the low prices 
of sugar, that this year’s crop would barely 
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pay for the cost of production, that every 
day fresh estates were going into Chancery, 
but personally she took very little interest 
in these things, having nothing to com- 
plain of. The receiver of Kishon kindly 
allowed her the living in the house, and 
the kitchen-garden, no doubt, would last 
out her time. Forthe rest, she was still a 
woman vowed to and consumed by a pur- 
pose. She had not grieved, she had not 
regretted, ‘no, 
not even that 
she had de- 
liberately 
sacrificed love 
and her youth 
and Grant 
Farringford to 
a fetish. 

“TI would 
have made 
your life so 
happy, Anne,” 
said the 
Governor. 

eek 8 
think so, 
Grant, if it 
had been 
possible.” 

** Of course 
it would have 
been possible, 
if you had 
been open to 
argument.” 

‘““What was 
the use of 


arguing? ——— 
SHE WENT BY WITH A MUSICAL JINGLE OF SILVER she was very 
ORNAMENTS, . 


Nothing could 
alter the facts. 
Marriage was not forme. I had a weird 
to dree, a destiny to work out, a curse to 
work off.” 

And then his Excellency had said 
angrily— 

‘“*Good Lord, Anne, you don’t mean to 
say you've still got that crazy notion in 
your head!” 

In the silence of her answering smile, 
“Ole Mis’ Anne” fingered the miniature 
at her throat. 

“‘ | was very fond of you, Grant,” she said 
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gently : ‘‘ do you think I could have borne 
the daily, hourly thought that must always 
have haunted me if I had allowed myself 
to be overpersuaded into marrying you— 
the dreadful thought that every time you 
spoke my name you were speaking a 
murderess’s; that every time you looked 
upon the face of your wife you were look- 
ing upon the face of a murderess ; that the 
blood of a murderess was in your children’s 
blood? I 
loved you, 
Grant. That 
was why I 
sent you from 
me.” 

““None of 
your people 
plagued 
themselves 
with these 
thoughts, 
Anne. They 
all married 
and brought 
up their 
families, and 
lived and died 
as comfort- 
ably and as 
sensibly as if 
they had 
never owned 
a wicked an- 
cestress who 
sent a score of 
her slaves to 
kin gdom- 
come before 


properly de- 
spatched there in her turn. Why should 


you have been the one to be sacrificed ?” 


** Because it was plainly laid upon me. 
I was called after her. You know that I 
am her living image.” 

**Ole Mis’ Anne” unfastened the minia- 
ture she wore at her neck. Almost against 
his will, Grant Farringford took it from 
her hand. He might well have been look- 
ing on the young beauty he had loved, in 
the face that smiled upon him from its 
oval setting of tarnished pearls. There 














were the same laughing violet eyes and 
pure, rose-tinted complexion, the same 
Cupid’s-bow mouth and dainty shell-pink 
ears, kissed by little roguish tendrils of 
brown hair escaping from the quaintly 
dressed massive coils. But the wonder 
and the horror of the picture lay in the 
thought that beneath this loveliness there 
lurked undepicted, because undreamed 
of by the artist, the unawakened, awful 
lust of blood and cruelty that was to 
make the first Anne Sievewright’s name a 
thing to shudder at in Pen Island. The 
Governor gave back the portrait, sighing. 
His Anne was right. Not even their love 
could have blotted out her likeness to a 
murderess. And yet that she should have 
been the one to be sacrificed ! 

‘I wish that old nurse of yours had held 
her tongue,” growled his Excellency. 

Ah! how often that wish had echoes in 
her own heart, mused Anne. If only she 
had never known of that beautiful, evil 
kinswoman whose name she bore — in 
whose likeness her own beauty had been 
fashioned ! 

“Poor Abba!” she said softly. ‘‘ She 
meant no harm; and sooner or later I 
must have heard the story.” 

And yet, she added to herself, it might 
well have been delayed in the telling. 
Ignorant of it, she might have been happy 
a few years longer. She might even 
have married Grant Farringford. Though, 
indeed, she went cn, by way of self- 
defence, he could never have loved her 
very greatly, since he had so quickly con- 
soled himself. 

*‘ Anne, it’s not too late, is it?” burst 
impetuously from the Governor's lips, as 
if he had been- following her train of 
thought. 

“Years and years too late, Grant.” 

The wan ghost of-a smile crept across 
her face as she pictured the flutter in the 
dovecotes of Pen Island, which would 
attend “ole Mis’ Anne’s” wedding. 

“« Think it over, Anne,” persisted Colonel 
Farringford. ‘‘ You’re living here, that 
was your home, in loneliness and dis- 
comfort, and you won’t mind an old friend 
saying so ?—in poverty!” 

“T have got used to all these things. 
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They are part of the punishment I have 
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been permitted to bear.” 

‘*But I should never get used to the 
idea of your enduring them while I had 
something better to offer you,” said the 
Governor, purposely ignoring the latter 
half of her speech. 

“It is very good of you to think of this, 
Grant e 

““No goodness at all, but an old man’s 
selfishness. 1 am as lonely as you are. 
The years are slipping away from both of 
us. Why shouldn’t we take hands for the 
last bit of the hill? Perhaps my heart has 
grown tougher since the time you flung 
it back upon my hands; but if you'll 
marry me, Anne, I’ll see to it, on my 
honour, that your life shall be as happy as 
I can make it.” 

But with that fatal sentence “the years 
are slipping away from us,” he had un- 
wittingly widened the breach between 
them. The years were indeed slipping 
away from her. Would the chance of 
atonement never come? She had waited 
so long, so patiently; and what was her 
waiting to that of the dead, bound in some 
place of darkness and the deep until the 
life of her own flesh and blood should 
have paid the fearful penalty of her crimes? 
Ah! how little Grant understood! How 
little any of her people had understood 
that in their beauty- sister, their busy 
house-wife daughter, past-mistress of the 
arts of preserving, confecticnery, and 
needlework, they were daily rubbing 
shoulders with one on whose head a price 
was set. Nothing short of this was her 
theory of life. She accepted it as a 
righteous judgment that she would never 
die in her bed. Somewhere death waited 
for her in swift and violent guise, the 
death her wicked kinswoman had dealt 
out to her murdered slaves. Her doom of 
expiation, her life for theirs, was written 
in her face and in her name. 

“ You don’t understand, Grant.” 

“Is that your answer, Anne ?” 

“Yes. I am past uprooting. Kishon 
is still my home, though I am only living 
here on sufferance. Having found your 

way back to the old place, I hope you will 
sometimes come again?” 
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Colonel Farringford took this, as per- 
haps his hostess had intended he should, 
for his dismissal, and though it was with 
an uncomfortable grip of something very 
like regret at his heart that he started on 
his homeward ride, he had sufficiently 
shaken off the effects of his pilgrimage by 
afternoon to enable him to preside over 
the deliberations of the Legislative 
Assembly with as much dignity and repose 
as if he had never been, in any past, how- 
ever remote, “ole Mis’ Anne’s” young 
sweetheart. 
* * % % 

Left alone on the verandah, dreams 
came to ‘ fill up the room” of ‘‘ole Mis’ 
Anne’s” departed guest—dreams, it must 
be conceded, in which Grant Farringford, 
past or present, had no place. She was 
harking back to the day her old nurse, 
Abba, garrulous and injudicious, after the 
fashion of her kind, had poured into her 
childish ears the tragedy of Anne Sieve- 
wright the elder. To the other inmates 
of the nursery at Kishon the gruesome 
story was merely legend. They were a 
troop of healthy, commonplace, unim- 
pressionable boys and girls, preoccupied 
with fattening pigs and riding their ponies 
bareback over the country, who had 
eventually blossomed into uninteresting 
planters and as uninteresting planters’ 
wives, bringing up their families, as 
Colonel Farringford had reminded their 
sister, “‘as comfortably and as sensibly 
as if they had never owned a_ wicked 
ancestress.” But on Anne, her namesake, 
her history fastened like a poisonous fang, 
with a grip from which death alone could 
tear her. All her girlhood was blotted 
out in the scarlet flood that was suddenly 
let in upon her young consciousness. The 
knowledge that a curse is in his blood 
will either drag a man down to the level 
of its own evil or uplift him to that of a 
saint. The knowledge that she was the 
granddaughter of a woman whose rule at 
Kishon had furnished the annals of slavery 
in Pen Island with their bloodiest page, 
gave Anne Sievewright’s nature the latter 
bent. From the first thrill of horror which 
had attended her reception of Abba’s 
recital of her grandmother’s cruelties to 
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her slaves, the child (she was only twelve 
years old at that time) passed to pity 
unspeakable, until, with her growth into 
girlhood, a passionate purpose, to which 
all her after-life had been consecrated, 
took shape in her mind. She, the innocent, 
would make atonement for the guilty, as 
far as meek burden-bearing of sin to the 
third generation may stand for atonement. 
She would lay aside all sweetness of home 
and husband and children to be scapegoat 
for that soul hurried long since to its black 
account. She would offer herself, living, 
to a perpetual intercession that must surely 
prevail to the last, dying, by any death 
that might in some measure expiate the 
hideous record of Kishon. But it was not 
enough to purpose these things, however 
steadfastly. She must bind herself by an 
oath. She remembered getting possession, 
by stratagem, of the keys of the church 
where her grandmother was buried, and 
going into the ugly grey building on the 
green hillside overhanging the sea that 
thundered on the coral reefs below. She 
had never forgotten the solemn sense of 
renunciation with which she had vowed 
herself beside the tomb that hid so much 
beauty and wickedness from the world— 
lovely marble that stood for the elder 
Anne Sievewright’s loveliness in life. The 
stone lied brazenly touching her virtues. 
This was also part of the shame that the 
younger Anne took to herself within the 
compass of her oath. 

‘* Because I am her flesh and blood, 
because I am called by her name, I will 
give my life for the lives of those poor 
slaves!” 

For visible seal of her covenant with 
death, she won from her mother— 
a pale, lackadaisical, strictly unemo- 
tional lady—the miniature which she 
had worn ever since about her neck. 
She was wearing it when Lieutenant 
Farringford came to Pen Island, three 
years too late to save her from her oath. 
She was wearing it still when he found 
her, forty years after, on the verandah at 
Kishon. For well-nigh half a century, 
through successive seasons of rain and 
drought, planting and reaping, the petty, 
pitiful dial which alone marks the passage 
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of time in the Antilles, ‘‘ Ole Mis’ Anne” 
had waited for her call. But death, that 
she sought so persistently, fought shy of 
her. 

* % % % 

The Governor rode out to Kishon not 
once again, but many times, finding his 
visits pleasant enough under the circum- 
stances of having for hostess a woman who 
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The term of Colonel Farringford’s office 
continued to be decorously dull, only 
relieved by the passing excitement of a 
mild epidemic of ‘‘ Yellow Jack,” and the 
fag-end of a hurricane that devastated 
a hapless neighbouring island, and 
scared the ‘‘Pennites” out of their 
wits. But in the fourth year of the 
Colonel’s viceroyalty came the Riots. To 


THEY PLUNGED BOLDLY INTO TALK OF OLD TIMES. 


gave you cheerfully to understand that she 
was waiting fora violent death. His Excel- 
lency’s attitude towards the “crazy notion” 
gradually veered from annoyance to resig- 
nation, and from that, by slow degrees, to 
speculation. But arrived at that state of 
mind, he began to think that his own brain 
must be giving way. He applied for leave 
and went home for three months. To his 
disgust he found that Piccadilly and the 
clubs had lost their charm. He returned 
to Pen Island and the verandah at Kishon 
as gladly as a bee to its flowers. 


the average European mind the episode 
was merely a storm in a teacup, but not to 


take it seriously would be to wound the 
tender susceptibilities of the good people 
of Pen Island in an unwarrantable degree. 
The task of demonstrating exactly what 
the insurgents wanted is best left to a 
future historian; all that concerns this 
story seems to be that the insurrection 
was one of those inevitable outbreaks of 
savagery which are needed from time to 
time to remind our rulers that in every 
alien vassal people they stand face to face 
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(let it be armed at all points) with the 
terrific force of ineradicable racial hate, 
dormant, but not dead. The red flag was 
unfurled simultaneously in ten. of the 
twelve parishes of Pen Island. The 
majority of the white population lost their 
heads and took refuge on board the ships 
in the harbour, leaving their household 
gods to the mercy of the rioters, who con- 
tented themselves with going all lengths 
of threatening where they owed an unjust 
master a grudge, slaking their thirst for 
blood on dumb, helpless creatures only. 

Thé first news of the rising was brought 
to Kishon by the rébels themselves. It 
was early morning when they swarmed into 
the mill-yard with hoarse shouts and ribald 
songs that broke in upon God knows what 
dream of “‘Ole Mis’ Anne’s” childhood like 
the roar of thunder. She sat up in bed and 
listened. Then, rising, she slipped on her 
white wrapper and went to the window. 
At a glance she knew what had happened, 
Her call had come. 

“My life for their fathers’,’ 


, 


she said 


softly, like a prayer, as she went out to 
them on the verandah. 


There was nothing left to live for. Only 
that old man who had been her young 
sweetheart—but even he would cease to 
miss her in a little while—he had not 
loved hervery greatly. Down at Government 


PA 


MIS’ 


kh at el 


ANNE.” 


House, too far off to hold her back from 
paying the penalty of her oath, Grant 
Farringford was waking to the spice- 
scented morning stealing in through open 
windows—he meant to ride out to Kishon 
that afternoon. 

The temper of the mob was scarcely 
human when ‘Ole Mis’ Anne” appeared 
among them. The grand, heroic figure 
of that brave old gentlewoman, with the 
white hair streaming about her whiter 
face, must surely have quelled the riot in 
Pen Island without the firing of a single 
shot. But perhaps the rum had mounted 
to madness in their head. Perhaps behind 
her—who shall say >—they saw, with clear 
vision of the madman and the dying, the 
evil face of Anne Sievewright, the mur- 
deress. That sight might well have been 
as flame to tow. ‘‘Ole Mis’ Anne’s’ 
goodness to them and to their children was 
clean forgotten. The blood that flowed 
in her veins was the blood of the woman 
who had shed their fathers’ blood. A 
life for a life! 

They came on like a hungry, roaring 
tide, and the sweep of those angry waves 
was cresting with gibbering faces and 
staring, sightless eyes. 

“‘My life for their fathers’,” said “‘ Ole 
Mis’ Anne” softly, like a prayer, before 
the lifted cutlass fell and mowed her down. 


, 





PAVEMENT-ARTISTS AND THEIR WORK. 


By C. L. McCLUER STEVENS. 


HE name and fame of the first pave- 
ment-artist, like that of the premier 
oyster-eater, is buried in oblivion. Probably 
he was some broken-down dauber, who, 
after vainly aspiring to better things, 
found himself forced by stern necessity to 


For the pavement-artist is a creature of 
modern growth. True, we have only 
negative evidence as to the time when, 
and the place where, he first began to 
inflict his caricatures of art upon a long- 
suffering public. But as no mention what- 











THE HANGING COMMITTEE. 


appeal to his prospective patrons in this 
humble and unconventional manner. Any- 


how, he builded better than he knew. 
Someone, somewhere, once wrote some- 
thing anent the streets being the picture- 
galleries of the proletariat. There was a 
world of meaning in the phrase then; 
but it has been reserved for the pavement- 
artist, in these latter days, to lend to ita 
new and hitherto undreamt-of significance. 


ever is made of him in that exceedingly 
interesting and eminently exhaustive book, 
“London Labour and the London Poor,” 
it may safely be assumed that he had no 
existence in the days of the Brothers 
Mayhew. One of the oldest pavement- 
artists with whom I have been brought in 
contact declares, indeed, that the father of 
the craft was one Paddy Keogh, who 
little more than forty years ago kept an 
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unpretentious open-air picture-gallery in 
the then notorious Ratcliffe Highway. For 
a time he had the field practically to him- 
self; but success 
begat imitators. The 
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WORK. 


The genuine pavement-artist, however, 
considers these latter individuals unworthy 
even of contempt. 


The old fellow, for 








new-comers had no 
canvas nor money to 
purchase any, so they 
the sidewalk 
as their a/elter, and in- 
scribed their sketches 
on the bare flags. 
The “art” spread 
westward. The pave- 
ments of Belgravia 
blossomed forth in- 
continently into blue 
and and _ white 
replicas of famous 
Landseers 
and Turners in crayon 
vied with Claudes in 
chalk and Canalettis 
Then 
came the era of the 


chose 


red 


works. 


in colours. 





EXHIBITION OF FIXED AND MOVABLE PICTURES. 


cut salmon on the 

dish and the impossible sunset, as being 
easier of accomplishment. Lastly, men 
were found so lost to all sense of honour 
as to hire their sketches at so much a 
day, and coax the elusive penny from the 
pockets of the fickle public by a display of 
work which was in no sense their own. 


instance, who for nearly a couple of 
decades has taken up his “ pitch ” outside 
Hyde Park, near the Marble Arch, is so 
anxious not to be identified with these 
pariahs of the ‘“ profession” that he will 
at once proceed to sketch, for the delecta- 
tion of any doubter, a duplicate of any one 
of his “ pictures.” 

An old - sailor, 








‘©THE ONLY WOMAN PAVEMENT-ARTIST IN LONDON.” 


whose usual “‘ pitch” 
is at the New 
Oxford Street end 
of Shaftesbury 
Avenue, has re- 
cently introduced a 
novel variation of 
the familiar stereo- 
typed class of 
picture. They are 
picked out with 
Berlin wool on 
perforated canvas, 
the “artist” per- 
forming the work 
as he sits in the sun 
in full view of the 
passers-by. His 














average takings, 
he informed me, 
were about two 
shillings a day; 
but he occasion- 
ally sells a 
picture or two, 
his patrons 
being mostly 
seafaring men 
like himself. 
“The only 
woman pave- 
ment- artist in 
London,” as she 


proudly dubs 






herself, is usually to be 
found at the back of 
St. Martin’s Church, 
immediately opposite 
the Lowther Arcade. 
The pictures—such as 
they are—are all her 
own work. This young 
lady places her earn- 
ings as high as five 
shillings a day, “‘taking 
one day with another.” 
But this average, I dis- 
covered, applies only 
to the days when she 
is able to exhibit. Wet 
weather is the bugbear 
of the pavement- 
artists, for then they 
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PAVEMENT. 


PAINTER. 











cannot show at all. 
Even a smart shower is 
quite sufficient to undo 
the work of hours, and 
the poor “artist” has 
to begin all over again. 
No wonder that the 
movable pictures, 
which can be packed 
up and carried under 
cover on the approach 
of bad weather, are 
growing in favour 
among the fraternity! 
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LOAN EXHIBITION OF “‘GENUINE OIL PAINTINGS”? (NO DOUBT 
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Of this class are the two last Illustra- 
tions shown herewith, which were snap- 
shotted outside St. George’s Church, Hart 
Street, Bloomsbury. These particular 
exhibits are genuine oil-paintings; and 
the exhibitor admitted candidly, when 
questioned, that he hired them at “‘six- 
pence.a day, or two ‘ bob’ aweek.” There 
were, he stated, at least a round dozen of 
artists in London who make a speciality of 
painting these daubs for the purpose of 
letting them out on hire. A new-comer, 
or one who happens to be unknown to the 
“‘master-man,” has to pay—in addition, 
of course, to 
the hiring 
fee—a de- 
posit com- 
mensurate 
with the pre- 
sumed value 
of the pic- 
tures tem- 
porarily 
entrusted to 
his care. By 
paying a 
slightly in- 
creased 
weekly 
rental, the 
pictures be- 





come the 
property of 
the hirer 
after a certain specified time. As a 
general rule, however, this latest de- 


velopment of the hire-purchase system 
finds no great favour in the eyes of 
those most immediately concerned; one 
reason being that a pavement picture- 
gallery, if it is to prove anything like a 
drawing card nowadays, must be up-to- 
date. The pavement-artist - patronising 
public is becoming satiated with sliced 
salmon and crossed mackerel. Even 


scenes from the Jubilee celebrations or 
the latest and most blood-curdling thing 
in Armenian atrocities are at a discount. 
On the other hand, an enterprising peri- 
patetic who recently portrayed on an 
Islington pavement a highly coloured and 
ditto imaginative picture of the destruction 
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ANOTHER INDUBITABLE “‘ OIL.” 





of Admiral Cervera’s fleet at Santiago was 
rewarded with a record day’s takings. 

The dreariest thing about the pavement- 
artist’s work is its dead level of badness. 
Once or twice in a lifetime one may see 
a glimmering of talent, but the general 
result is below—far below—mediocrity. 
We have heard of the great singer, the 
great violinist, who began in the streets, 
but the roinantic artist-career which began 
on the pavement is still sadly to seek. 

The mottoes which the pavement deco- 
rator scrawls around hearts, Yarmouth 
bloaters, hams, and sirloins are of the same 
monotonous 
character. 
They usually 
consist of a 
bowdlerised 
version of 
the Beati- 
tudes, the 
favourite 
being 


>? 
** Blessed is 
the heart 


that can 
feel for 
another,” 
varied by, 
“Please 
spare a 
copper, ’’and 
“These are 
all my own 
work.” As we have seen, the last legend is 
sometimes of the nature of a fraud scarcely 
of the pious order. The most curious 
thing about this art is the kindly con- 
sideration it receives from the public, who 
always refrain from treading upon it. Thus 
it really constitutes a serious obstruction, 
but one so obviously intangible that the 
policeman generally fails to detect it. So 
the pavement-artist sits still. 

The doyen of the lending-out branch of 
this peculiar business appears to be an old 
one-armed scene-painter, who lives in 
the Mile-End Road. Looking at his 
work, the thought naturally suggests itself 
that if he is able to paint such daubs 
with one arm, what dreadful atrocity might 
he not perpetrate with two! 
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By 


T was a dark rainy night at the end of 
October 1698. In an upper room of 
the Greyhound Tavern in the Strand, hard 
by Charing Cross, there sat drinking 
deeply a roystering crew of fine gentlemen 
in flowing periwigs and gold-laced coats. 
Among them were the Earl of Warwick 
and Holland, a very great personage 
indeed ; Lord Mohun, the famous duellist, 
who six years before had been an acces- 
sory to the murder of Mountford, the actor, 
in Howard Street, Strand; and three other 
gentlemen bearing the King’s commission. 
Most of them had wandered from tavern to 
tavern all the afternoon, and at eight o’clock 
in the evening had settled down at the 
Greyhound to make a night of it. While 
the carouse was in full swing the company 
was joined by a bosom friend and protégé 
of the Earl’s, called by courtesy Captain 
Richard Coote, whose ensign’s commission 
in the Guards, which two months before 
had cost four hundred guineas, had been 
partly paid for with money lent by the 
Earl. 

Coote was a quarrelsome young swash- 
buckler in his cups, and at one o'clock in 
the morning took umbrage at something 
that Captain French had said or done. As 
a quarrel seemed brewing, the reckoning 
was called for and paid, and the six gentle- 
men trooped downstairs to the tavern bar, 
there to take a parting glass. Tapsters and 
porters were sent shouting down the Strand 
for coaches, but the night was tempestuous 
and the hour late, and no coaches were to 
be had. In the meanwhile Coote had 
again fallen out with French. ‘‘ Damn 
ye, Sirrah,” he shouted, “I shall smile 
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like and frown when I like!” 
** Nay, Dick,” said Mohun, ‘there shall 


when I 


be no fighting to-night!” And Lord 
Warwick, more sober than the rest, 
also sought to appease the rising storm. 
But when the porters came back to say 
that they could find no coaches, but 
that two chairs were at the door, they 
heard the clash of arms, and found Lords 
Warwick and Mohun with Coote, outside 
the bar, their swords drawn, facing 
French, James, and Docwra, who were 
behind the bar flourishing their weapons. 
But soon the arms were sheathed, and 
the company wended their way to the 
door, while the attendants shouted for 
more chairs to take them home. 

Into the two chairs that were standing 
there Coote and French entered. ‘“ We 
will settle this business at once,” said the 
former. But Mohun interfered. ‘‘ Whither 
go ye, Dick ?” said he to Coote. ‘*‘ Where 
but to Leicester Fields to settle with this 
rogue ?” was the reply. ‘ That shall ye 
not,” said Mohun. ‘ There shall be no 
fighting to-night, and I will pink the first 
man who tries it.” Then he invited his 
friends to come to his lodgings to crack 
another bottle or two. But the would-be 
combatants threatened the poor chairmen 
to stick them through if they did not trot 
off to Leicester Fields; and only when 
Warwick and Mohun talked of calling the 
watch and the Guard from Whitehall, did 
Coote and French leave the sedan chairs 
and re-enter the tavern. Soon six chairs 
were collected at the door. The Lords 
put Coote into the first one, and them- 
selves entered the next two, ordering 


” 
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the three to go towards Westminster. 
But when they reached the corner of 
St. Martin’s Lane, where the post - office 
now stands, Coote directed his chairmen to 
turn up the lane. The two noblemen behind 
called to them to stop, and brought their 
chairs abreast. There again in the road 
they renewed their entreaties that Coote 
would defer his quarrel and accompany 
them to Westminster; but as they were 
reasoning with him, the chairs containing 
the three other gentlemen swung past them 
up St. Martin’s Lane, just visible through 
the night by the dim lanterns they carried. 
At the sight of them Coote whipped out 
his sword, and swore that he would stick 
it into his front chairman if he did not 
hurry on to overtake them. ‘“ Well,” said 
Mohun, “ if ye will, ye will, and I will see 
ye through with it,” and up St. Martin’s 
Lane trotted the chairmen at their best 
pace, after those who had passed them on 
the way. 

Through the mire and slush, by narrow 
Hemming’s Row and Green Street, all 
deserted and silent at this hour of the 
morning, they reached the lower corner of 
Leicester Fields, where the chairmen were 
bidden to halt and set down their pas- 
sengers. The neighbourhood was a quiet 
and aristocratic one, the fields around it 
only just developing into streets. At the 
upper side of the square was the great 
mansion of the Earls of Leicester, occupy- 
ing the site of the present Leicester Place. 
To the west of this, where the Empire now 
stands, was the stately Savile House, and 
beyond it, a tavern called the Standard ; 
and other fine mansions were arising on 
the other sides of the square, among them 
being the house of the Marquis of Car- 
marthen, who only a few months before 
had entertained there his boon-companion, 
the great Czar Peter. The centre of the 
fields was enclosed by an iron railing, with 
an entrance on each of the sides, wide 
enough only for a foot-passenger to pass 
through. 

The three leading chairs had set down 
their passengers at the upper end of the 
square; and as their chairmen plodded 
their way back again to Charing Cross, 
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glad to be free to gohome for the night, they 
passed the chairs that had brought Warwick, 
Mohun, and Coote, still standing at the 
corner of Green Street. In answer to 
inquiry as to why they- waited there, the 
bearers said they only tarried to light their 
pipes; but it may be questioned whether 
curiosity or the chance of a profitable job 
had not a share in their delay. In any 
case, the statements of these men‘ throw 
the only impartial light that exists upon 
the event that followed. Warwick, 
Mohun, and Coote wended their way up 
the square past where the Alhambra now 
stands, and entered the so-called fields in 
the centre, where, doubtless, French, 
James, and Docwra awaited them. 
According to their own statement, the 
three chairmen at the corner of Green 
Street very shortly afterwards heard excited 
cries of ‘‘ Chairs ! Chairs!” from the fields, 
and hurried up to the railings at the upper 
end, where Lord Warwick excitedly begged 
the first comers to lift the sedan over the 
rails. The men demurred at this, as they 
said they could not lift it back again with 
a man inside. While they were arguing 
thus, Captain French staggered out of the 
nearest passage with his sword in his 
hand. ‘I am a dead man,” he groaned; 
“take me to the Bagnio in Long Acre!” 
And with this he entered the chair and 
was carried off. Next Lord Warwick 
issued from the fields bleeding copiously 


from a wound in his right hand, 
his sword covered with blood from 


hilt to point, and entering the second 
chair, called for a handkerchief to bind 
up his hand, and ordered the bearers to 
take him also to the Bagnio to have his 
wounds dressed. When the third chair- 
man entered the fields with a lantern they 
found two gentlemen, whom they pro- 
fessed to be unable to identify, holding 
up Coote, who was mortally wounded. 
The gentlemen, they said, seemed greatly 
distressed at Coote’s condition, and 
earnestly begged the men to lift their 
chair over the rails that the dying man 
might be carried away. Who was to pay, 
the men asked, for the damage that would 
be done to the vehicle by the blood? 











Besides, if they lifted it over how could 
they get it back again? Promises of 
lavish reward — a hundred guineas, if 
needful—at last prevailed upon them to 
do as they were asked, the chair being 
broken in the process. With the un- 
conscious man huddled up bleeding to 
death in their broken chair, the bearers 
soon found themselves alone, for the two 
gentlemen sougnt safety in flight. In dire 
distress the men clamoured for the watch ; 
but one guardian of the peace came after 
the another, and sagely shook his head. 
This was a serious business, and great 
gentlemen were mixed up init. It was 
safer to let it alone—besides, they be- 
longed to another ward. At last, when 
Captain Coote was dead in real earnest, 
a posse bolder than the rest marched 
the unoffending chairmen to the lock- 
up, and carried the corpse of Captain 
Coote to the Round House in St. Martin’s 
Lane. 

In the meanwhile, Lord Warwick and 
French were being cared for by the surgeon 
at the Bagnio. The Earl on his arrival 
was intensely agitated, and showed deep 
concern for the condition of French, 
a fact which was afterwards used to 
his disadvantage at his trial. He had 
begged the servants who had admitted 
him to the Bagnio to deny his presence to 
any person who might inquire there for 
him; and when, some half-hour later, a 
loud knocking was heard at the door, the 
Earl himself insisted upon going down 
and reconnoitring through the spyhole in 
the door. When he found it was James 
and Docwra, he unhesitatingly welcomed 
them, another point which went against him. 
Attention was called to the fact that while 
the Earl’s sword was red—he said from 
the wound in his hand, which had filled 
the hilt and sheath with blood—and 
Coote’s sword, which had been brought 
in by James, was slightly stained, the 
weapons of the other three gentlemen 
had no marks of blood upon them. At 
three o’clock in the morning, the whole 
company, except French, who was too ill 
to be moved, left the Bagnio, and the 
Earl appears to have made immediate 
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arrangements for flight. Mohun’s share 

in the affray is not certainly known. On 

his trial before his peers for manslaughter, 

when he was acquitted, he asserted that 

he had been wounded in the hand during 

the preliminary affray at the tavern, and 

at the fatal fight was unable to draw his 
sword. 

The next day (Oct. 30) all fashion- 

able London was astir with the news 
of the encounter. It was found that 
Coote had two wounds, either of which 
would have been mortal, both on the left 
side; and it was contended that these, from 
their position, could hardly have been 
dealt by an adversary in front of him. 
Warwick asserted that he had stood by his 
friend Coote’s side, to defend him against 
his assailants, and told the story of the 
fight next day to some friends at the Ship 
and Castle Tavern on Cornhill, that French 
had killed Coote, whilst he, Warwick, was 
engaged with James. But news reached 
him in the City from the Court end of the 
town that public gossip spoke already of 
him as the homicide. His sword, it was 
said, was alone stained with blood; he 
had shown more concern for French’s 
hurt than was likely if he knew that the 
latter had killed his dear friend Coote; 
he had sought concealment at the Bagnio, 
and his agitation was marked; he wel- 
comed James and Docwra with effusion, 
though, according to his version, they had 
sided against him ; he had spoken of flight 
to the country as soon as he entered the 
Bagnio. The King was in Holland, and 
Parliament was not sitting. Warwick had 
no relish for languishing in a gaol until he 
could claim the privileges of his peerage, 
and when he learnt that all fingers 
pointed to him as the murderer of his 
friend whilst pretending to defend him, 
he fled to the coast and thence to France ; 
and Mohun also placed the sea between 
himself and pursuit. The three commoners 
were in due course arrested and put upon 
their trial for manslaughter at the Old 
Bailey. They were found guilty and 
adjudged light sentences, French escaping 
punishment by pleading clergy, in which 
cases burning in the hand was nominally 
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substituted for imprisonment, but was 
usually remitted by the King 

When Parliament met early in the 
following year, 1699, the two peers sur- 
rendered themselves to be tried by the 
House of Lords. A Royal Commission 
was issued by the King, a special court 
erected in Westminster Hall, and, under 
the Presidency of the Lord Steward 
(Somers), with all the pomp and ancient 
circumstance usual at the trial of a peer, 
the Earl: of Warwick was arraigned for 
murder. It is difficult at this time to 
understand why this was done, as the 
three commoners concerned in the affair 
had only been indicted and convicted of 
manslaughter; and the evidence against 
the Earl was purely presumptive and 
circumstantial. He contended that the 
blood on his sword came from his own 
wounded hand, that the dead man was his 
dearest friend, that far from gaining by 
his death, he had lent him large sums of" 
money; that from the very beginning of 
the quarrel he (the Earl) had acted the 
part of peacemaker, and only when he 
saw his friend assailed by superior 
numbers had he drawn to defend, not 
to injure him. The prosecutors—the law 
officers for the Crown—tried their hardest 
to prove that the wounds of the dead man 
were such as would be made by the Earl’s 
sword, which was stated to be a broad 
one; but they had to deal with a stolid 
surgeon, who made the post mortem 
examination. He knew nothing; was 
unable to judge; could not say ; refused 
to commit himself, and so on, until the 
Lord Steward had sternly to rebuke him 
for his obvious unwillingness. A grave 
Constitutional question arose during the 
Earl’s defence. The remission of French’s 
penalty of burning on the hand was signed 


by the King during the peer’s trial; and 
Warwick asked for permission to ¢all 
French to testify that he himself had killed 
Coote in fair fight. At great length it was 
argued, and finally decided, that remis- 
sion of punishment did not necessarily 
carry with it the King’s pardon; and that 
French, still being an unpunished criminal, 
could not be called as a witness. For 
some reason or another, it is evident that 
the Crown was anxious to secure the Earl’s 
conviction for murder ; but as each peer in 
his turn—nearly a hundred of them in all— 
was called upon for his verdict he gave his 
vote for manslaughter, and refused to 
convict on the graver charge. When the 
final verdict of manslaughter was pro- 
nounced the Earl, of course, ‘did what 
in the good old days he was entitled 
to do—he pleaded privilege of peerage, 
and walked out a free man; but with 
the indelible stain upon him of having 
killed his friend while fighting by his 
side. The evidence against him seems 
strangely inconclusive now, and leads 
to the opinion that there were politi- 
cal reasons for seeking to fasten upon 
him the odium of murder. It was some 
hours after the fight that French ostenta- 
tiously called the attention of the servant 
at the Bagnio to the fact that, although 
his sword was dirty, it had no blood upon 
it ; but Coote’s wounds, though fatal, were 
only a few inches deep, and French’s 
sword might have been cleaned of blood 
by thrusting it into the wet ground imme- 
diately after the wound was given. The 
share in the fray of the fire-eating Mohun, 
moreover, was not satisfactorily defined. 
He disappeared immediately after the 
encounter, and was subsequently acquitted 
even of manslaughter by the House of 
Lords. 
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THE SURPRISE 
OF 
MR MILBERRY 


‘** T T’s not the sort of thing to tell ’em,” 

remarked Henry, as, with his nap- 
kin over his arm, he leant against one of 
the pillars of the verandah, and sipped the 
glass of Burgundy I had poured out for 
him; “and they wouldn’t believe it if you 
did tell ’em, not one of ’em. But it’s the 
truth, for all that. Without the clothes 
they couldn’t do it.” 

** Who wouldn’t believe what?” I asked. 
He had a curious habit, had Henry, of 
commenting aloud upon his own unspoken 
thoughts, thereby bestowing upon his con- 
versation much of the quality of the double 
acrostic. We had been discussing the 
question whether sardines served their 
purpose better as a hors d’auvre or asa 
savoury ; and I found myself wondering 
for the moment why sardines, above all 
other fish, should be of an unbelieving 
nature ; while endeavouring to picture to 
myself the costume best adapted to dis- 
play the somewhat difficult figure of a 
sardine. Henry put down his glass, and 
came to my rescue with the necessary 
explanation. 

‘“*Why, women—that they can tell one 
baby from another, without its clothes. 
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I’ve got a sister, a monthly nurse, and 
she will tell you for a fact, if you care to 
ask her, that up to three months of age 
there isn’t really any difference between 
‘em. You can tell a girl from a boy and 
a Christian child from a black heathen, 
perhaps; but to fancy you can put your 
finger on an unclothed infant and say: 
‘That’s a Smith or that’s a Jones,’ as 
the case may be—why, it’s sheer nonsense. 
Take the things off ’em, and shake them 
up in a blanket, and I’ll bet you what you 
like that which is which you’d never be 
able to tell again so long as you lived.” 

I agreed with: Henry so far as my own 
personal powers of discrimination might 
be concerned, but I suggested that to 
Mrs. Jones or Mrs. Smith there would 
surely occur some means of identification. 

““So they’d tell you themselves, no 
doubt,” replied Henry ; “and, of course, I 
am not thinking of cases where the child 
might have a mole or a squint, as might 
come in useful. But take ’em in general, 
kids are as much alike as sardines of the 
same age would be. Anyhow, I knew a 
case where a fool of a young nurse mixed 
up two children at a hotel, and to this day 
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got her own.” 

** Do you mean,” I said, “there was no 
possible means of distinguishing ? ” 

“There wasn’t a flea-bite to go by,” 
answered Henry. ‘‘ They had the same 
bumps, the same pimples, the same 
scratches; they were the same age to 
within three days; they weighed the same 
to an ounce; and they measured the same 
to an inch. One father was tall and fair, 
and the other was short and dark. The 
tall, fair man had a dark, short wife ; and 
the short, dark man had married a tall, 
fair woman. For a week they changed 
those kids to and fro a dozen times a day, 
and cried and quarrelled over them. Each 
woman felt sure she was the mother of the 
one that was crowing at the moment, and 
when it yelled she was positive it was no 
child of hers. They thought they would 
trust to the instinct of the children. 
Neither child, so long as it wasn’t hungry, 
appeared to care a curse for anybody; 
and when it was hungry it always wanted 
the mother that the other kid had got. 
They decided, in the end, to leave it to 
time. It’s three years ago now, and possi- 
bly enough some likeness to the parents 
will develop that will settle the question. 
All I say is, up to three months old you can’t 
tell ’em, I don’t care who says you can.” 

He paused, and appeared to be absorbed 
in contemplation of the distant Matter- 
horn, then clad in its rosy robe of evening. 
There was a vein of poetry in Henry, not 
uncommon among cooks and waiters. 
The perpetual atmosphere of hot food 
I am inclined to think favourable to the 
growth of the softer emotions. One of 
the most sentimental men I ever knew 
kept a ham-and-beef shop just off the 
Farringdon Road. In the early morning 
he could be shrewd and business-like, but 
when hovering with a knife and fork above 
the mingled steam of bubbling sausages 
and hissing peas-pudding, any whimpering 
tramp with any impossible tale of woe 
could impose upon him easily. 

“‘But the rummiest go I ever recollect 
in connection with a baby,” continued 
Henry after a while, his gaze still fixed 
upon the distant snow-crowned peaks, 
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neither of those women is sure that she’s 





‘“‘happened to me at Warwick in the 
Jubilee year. I’ll never forget that.” 

“Ts it a proper story,” I asked, “‘ a story 
fit for me to hear ?” 

On consideration Henry saw no harm in 
it, and told it to me accordingly. 


He came by the ’bus that meets the 
4-52. He’d a handbag and a sort of 
hamper: it looked to me like a linen- 
basket. He wouldn’t let the Boots touch 
the hamper, but carried it up into his bed- 
room himself. He carried it in front of 
him by the handles, and grazed his 
knuckles at every second step. He slipped 
going round the bend of the stairs, and 
knocked his head a rattling good thump 
against the balustrade ; but he never let go 
that hamper—only swore and plunged on. 
I could see he was nervous and excited, 
but one gets used to nervous and excited 
people in hotels. Whether a man’s running 
away from a thing, or running after a 
thing, he stops at a hotel on his way; and 
so long as he looks as if he could pay his 
bill one doesn’t trouble much about him. 
But this man interested me: he was so 
uncommonly young and innocent - look- 
ing. Besides, it was a dull hole of a place 
after the sort of jobs I’d been used to; 
and when you’ve been doing nothing for 
three months but waiting on commercial 
gents as are having an exceptionally bad 
season, and spoony couples with guide- 
books, you get a bit depressed and welcome 
any incident, however slight, that promises 
to be out of the common. 

I followed him up into his room, and 
asked him if I could do anything for him. 
He flopped the hamper on the bed with a 
sigh of relief, took off his hat, wiped his 
head with his handkerchief, and then 
turned to answer me. 

“‘ Are you a married man ?” says he. 

It was an odd question to put to a 
waiter, but coming from a gent there was 
nothing to be alarmed about. 

“‘ Well, not exactly,” I says—I was only 
engaged at that time, and that not to my 
wife, if you understand what I mean—“‘ but 
I know a good deal about it,” I says, “‘ and 
if it’s a matter of advice ‘i 

‘It isn’t that.” he answers, interrupting 
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me ; “ but I don’t want you to faugh at me. 
I thought if you were a married man you 
would be able to understand the thing 
better. Have you got an _ intelligent 
woman in the house?” 

““We’ve got women,” I says. “As to 
their intelligence, that’s’ a matter of 
opinion; they’re the average sort of 
women. Shall I call the chambermaid ?” 

“« Ah, do,” he says. “ Wait a minute,” 
he says; “ we’ll open it first.” 

He began to fumble with the cord, then 
he suddenly lets go and begins to chuckle 
to himself. 

“No,” he says, “‘ you open it. 
carefully ; it will surprise you.” 

I don’t take much stock in surprises 
myself. My experience is that they’re 
mostly unpleasant. 

“What ’s in it ?” I says. 

“You'll see if you open it,” he says: 
“it won’t hurt you.” And off he goes 
again, chuckling to himself. 

“Well,” I says to myself, * I hope you ’re 
a harmless specimen.” Then an idea 
struck me, and I stopped with the knot in 
my fingers. 

“It ain’t a corpse,” I says, “‘is it? 

He turned as white as the sheet on the 
bed, and clutched the mantelpiece. “‘ Good 
God, don’t suggest such a thing,” he says; 
“IT never thought of that. Open it quickly.” 

“I’d rather you came and opened it 
yourself, Sir,” I says. I was beginning 
not to half like the business. 

“‘T can’t,” he says, “ after that suggestion 
of yours—you’ve put me all in a tremble. 
Open it quick, man ; tell me it’s all right.” 

Well, my own curiosity helped me. I cut 
the cord, threw open the lid, and looked 
in. He kept his eyes turned away, as if he 
were frightened to look for himself. 

“Ts it all right?” hesays. ‘“‘Is it alive?” 

“It’s about as alive,” I says, “‘as any- 
body ’ll ever want it to be, I should say.” 

“Ts it breathing all right ?” he says. 

“If you can’t hear it breathing,” I says, 
“I’m afraid you’re deaf.” 

You might have heard its breathing out- 
side in the street. He listened, and even 
he was satisfied. 

“‘Thank Heaven!” he says, and down 
he plumped in the easy-chair by the fire- 
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place. ‘You know, I never thought of 
that,” he goes on. ‘He’s been shut up 
in that basket for over an hour, and if by 
any chance he ’d managed to get his head 
entangled in the clothes [’ll never do 
such a fool’s trick again!” 

“You’re fond of it?” I says. 

He looked round at me. ‘Fond of it,” 
he repeats. ‘‘ Why, I’m his father.” And 
then he begins to laugh again. 

“Oh!” I says. ‘“‘Then I presume I 
have the pleasure of addressing Mr. Coster 
King ?” 

“Coster King ?” he answers in surprise. 
“My name’s Milberry.” 

I says: “The father of this child, 
according to the label inside the cover, is 
Coster King out of Starlight, his mother 
being Jenny Deans out of Darby the Devil.” 

He looks at me in a nervous fashion, 
and puts the chair between us. It was 
evidently his turn to think as how I was 
mad. Satisfying himself, I suppose, that 
at all events I wasn’t dangerous, he crept 
closer till he could get a look inside the 
basket. I never heard a man give such 
an unearthly yell in all my life. He stood 
on one side of the bed and I on the other. 
The dog, awakened by the noise, sat up 
and grinned, first at one of us and then at 
the other. I took it to be a bull-pup of 
about nine months old, and a fine specimen 
for its age. 

“My child!” he shrieks, with his eyes 
starting out of his head. “That thing 
isn't my child. What’s happened? Am 
I going mad ?” 

“You’re on that way,” I says, and so 
he was. ‘Calm yourself,” 1 says; “ what 
did you expect to see ?” 

“My child,” he shrieks again; “my 
only child—my baby!” 

“Do you mean a real child?” I says, 
‘“a human child?” Some folks have 
such a silly way of talking about their 
dogs—you never can tell. 

“Of course I do,” he says; “the 
prettiest child you ever saw in all your 
life, just thirteen weeks old on Sunday. 
He cut his first tooth yesterday.” 

The sight of the dog’s face seemed to 
madden him. He flung himself upon the 
basket, and would, I believe, have strangled 
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the poor beast if I 
between them. 
“°Tain’t the dog’s fault,” I says; ‘I 
daresay he’s as sick about the whole 
business as you are. He’s lost, too. 
Somebody ’s been having a lark with you. 
They ’ve took your baby out and put this 
in—that is, if there ever was a baby there.” 

“What do you mean ?” he says. 

“Well, Sir,” I says, ‘if you’ll excuse 
me, gentlemen in their sober senses don’t 
take their babies about in dog-baskets. 
Where do you come from ?” 

‘‘From Banbury,” he says; “‘1’m well 
known in Banbury.” 

“I can quite believe it,” I says ; ‘‘ you’re 
the sort of young man that would be 
known anywhere.” 

“I’m Mr. Milberry,” he says, “the 
grocer, in the High Street.” 

“Then what are you doing here with 
this dog ?’’ I says. 

‘Don’t irritate me,” he answers. ‘I 
tell you I don’t know myself. My wife’s 
stopping here at Warwick, nursing her 
mother, and in every letter she’s written 
home for the last fortnight she’s said, 
*Oh, how I do long to see Eric! If only I 
could see Eric for a moment!’” 

‘‘A very motherly sentiment,” I says, 
“which does her credit.” 

‘So this afternoon,” continues he, “ it 
being early - closing day, I thought I’d 
bring the child here, so that she might see 
it, and see that it was all right. She can’t 
leave her mother for more than about an 
hour, and I can’t go up to the house, 
because the old lady doesn’t like me, and 
I excite her. I wish to wait here, and 
Milly—that ’s my wife—was to come to me 
when she could get away. I meant this to 
be a surprise to her.” 

“‘ And I guess,” I says, “it will be the 
biggest one you have ever given her.” 

“Don’t try to be funny about it,” he 
says; “‘I’m not altogether myself, and I 
may do you an injury.” 

He was right. It wasn’t a subject for 
joking, though it had its humorous side. 

“But why,” I says, “‘ put it in a dog- 
basket ?” 

“It isn’t a dog-basket,” he answers 
irritably ; ‘‘it’s a picnic hamper. At the 
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last moment I found I hadn’t got the face 
to carry the child in my arms: I thought 
of what the street-boys would call out after 
me. He’s a rare one to sleep, and I 
thought if I made him comfortable in that 
he couldn’t hurt, just for so short a 
journey. I took it in the carriage with 
me, and carried it on my knees; I haven’t 
let it out of my hands a blessed moment. 
It’s witchcraft, that’s what it is. I shall 
believe in the devil after this.” 

“Don’t be ridiculous,” I says, ‘there ’s 
some explanation; it only wants finding. 
You are sure this is the identical hamper 
you packed the child in?” 

He was calmer now. He leant over and 
examined it carefully. ‘‘ It looks like it,” 
he says; ‘‘ but I can’t swear to it.” 

“You tell me,” I says, “you never let 
it go out of your hands. Now think.” 

‘* No,” he says, ‘it’s been on my knees 
all the time.” 

‘* But that’s nonsense,” I says; ‘‘unless 
you packed the dog yourself in mistake for 
your baby. Now think it over quietly. 
I’m not your wife, I’m only trying to help 
you. I sha’n’t say anything even if you did 
take your eyes off the thing for a minute.” 

He thought again, and a light broke 
over his face. ‘‘ By Jove!” he says, 
“you’re right. I did put it down for a 
moment on the platform at Banbury while 
I bought a Z7/-Bits.” 

“There you are,” I says; “‘now you’re 
talking sense. And wait a minute; isn’t 
to-morrow the first day of the Birmingham 
Dog Show ?” 

‘I believe you’re right,” he says. 

““Now we’re getting warm,” I says. 
“By a coincidence this dog was being 
taken to Birmingham, packed in a hamper 
exactly similar to the one you put your 
baby in. You’ve got this man’s bull-pup, 
he’s got your baby; and I wouldn’t like 
to say off-hand at this moment which of 
you’s feeling the madder. As likely as 
not, he thinks you’ve done it on purpose.” 

He leant his head against the bed-post 
and groaned. ‘“ Milly may be here at any 
moment,” says he, ‘‘and I’ll have to tell 
her the baby’s been sent by mistake to a 
Dog Show! I daresn’t do it,” he says, 
‘IT daresn’t do it.” 
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HE SAYS; ‘‘I’M NOT ALTOGETHER MYSELF, 


AND I MAY DO YOU AN INJURY.” 


‘Go on to Birmingham,” I says, ‘‘ and 
try and find it. You can catch the quarter 
to six and be back here before eight.” 

‘‘Come with me,” he says, “ you’re a 
good man; come with me. I ain’t fit to 
go by myself.” 

He was right; he’d have got rva over 
outside the door, the state he was in then. 


“Well,” I says, “‘if the guv’nor don’t 
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object 
“Oh! he won’t, he can’t,” cries the 
young fellow, wringing his hands. “ Tell 
him it’s a matter of a life’s happiness. 
Tell him 
“T’ll tell him it’s a matter of 
half a sovereign extra on to the bill,” 
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I says. 
trick.” 

And so it did, with the result that in 
another twenty minutes me and young 
Milberry and the bull-pup in its hamper 
were in a third-class carriage on our way 
to Birmingham. Then the difficulties of 
the chase began to occur to me. Suppose 
by luck 1 was right ; suppose the pup was 
booked for the Birmingham Dog Show; 
and suppose by a bit more luck a gent 
with a hamper answering description had 
been noticed getting out of the 5.13 
train; then where were we? We might 
have to interview every cabman in the 
town. As likely as not, by the time we 
did find the kid, it wouldn't be worth the 
trouble of unpacking. Still, it wasn’t my 
cue to blab my thoughts. The father, 
poor fellow, was feeling, I take it, just about 
as bad as he wanted to feel. My business 
was to put hope into him; so when he 
asked me for about the twentieth time if I 
thought as he would ever see his child alive 
again, 1 snapped him up shortish. 

“Don’t you fret yourself about that,” 
I says. ‘‘ You'll see a good deal of that 
child before you’ve done with it. Babies 
ain’t the sort of things as gets lost easily. 
It’s only on the stage that folks ever have 
any particular use for other people’s 
children. I’ve known some bad cha- 
racters in my time, but I’d have trusted 
the worst of ’em with a wagon-load of 
other people’s kids. Don’t you flatter 
yourself you’re going to lose it! Who- 
ever’s got it, you take it from me, his 
idea is to do the honest thing, and never 
rest till he’s succeeded in returning it to 
the rightful owner.” 

Well, my talking like that cheered him, 
and when we reached Birmingham he was 
easier. We tackled the station-master, and 
he tackled all the porters who could have 
been about the platform when the 5.13 
came in. All of ’em agreed that no 
gent got out of that train carrying a 
hamper. The station-master was a family 
man himself, and when we explained the 
case to him, he sympathised and tele- 
graphed to Banbury. The booking-clerk 
at Banbury remembered only three gents 
booking by that particular train. One 
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had been Mr. Jessop, the corn-chandler ; 
the second was a stranger, who had 
booked to Wolverhampton ; and the third 
had been young Milberry himself. The 
business began to look hopeless; when 
one of Smith’s newsboys, who was hang- 
ing around, struck in— 

‘I see an old lady,” says he, “ hovering 
about outside the station, and a-hailing 
cabs, and she had a hamper with her as 
was as like that one there as two peas.” 

I thought young Milberry would have 
fallen upon the boy’s neck and kissed him. 
With the boy to help us, we started among 
the cabmen. Old ladies with dog-baskets 
ain’t so difficult to trace. She had gone 
to a small second-rate hotel in the Aston 
Road. I heard all particulars from the 
chambermaid, and the old girl seems to 
have had as bad a time in her way as my 
gent had in his. They couldn’t get the 
hamper into the cab, it had to go on the 
top. The old lady was very worried, as it 
was raining at the time, and she made the 
cabman cover it with his apron. Getting 
it off the cab they dropped the whole 
thing in the road ; that woke the child up, 
and it began to cry. 

‘*Good Lord, Ma’am! what is it ?” asks 
the chambermaid, “a baby ?” 

“Yes, my dear, it’s my baby,” answers 
the old lady, who seems to have been a 
cheerful sort of old soul—leastways, she 
was cheerful up to then. ‘“‘ Poor dear, I 
hope they haven’t hurt him.” 

The old lady had ordered a room with a 
fire in it. The Boots took the hamper up, 
and laid it on the hearthrug. The old 
lady said she and the chambermaid would 
see to it, and turned him out. By this 
time, according to the girl’s account, it 
was roaring like a steam-siren. 

“Pretty dear!” says the old lady, 
fumbling with the cord, ‘don’t cry; 
mother’s opening it as fast as she can.” 
Then she turns to the chambermaid—‘‘If 
you open my bag,” says she, ‘ you will find 
a bottle of milk and some dog-biscuits.” 

** Dog-biscuits ! ” says the chambermaid. 

“Yes,” says the old lady, laughing, 
“‘my baby loves dog-biscuits.” 

The girl opened the bag, and there, 
sure enough, was a bottle of milk and half 
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a dozen Spratt’s biscuits. She had her 
back to the old lady, when she heard a 
sort of a groan and a thud as made her 
turn round. The old lady was lying 
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Then she set to work to slap the old lady 
back to life again. In about a minute the 
poor old soul opened her eyes and looked 
round. The baby was quiet now, gnawing 











“IT’S A BABY, MA’AM,”’ SAYS THE MAID. 


stretched dead on the hearthrug—so the 


chambermaid thought. The kid was sit- 
ting up in the hamper yelling the roof off. 
In her excitement, not knowing what she 
was doing, she handed it a biscuit, which 
it snatched at greedily and began sucking. 


the dog-biscuit. The old lady looked 
at the child, then turned and hid her face 
against the chambermaid’s bosom. 
“What is it?” she says, speaking in an 
awed voice. ‘‘ The thing in the hamper ?” 
“It’s a baby, Ma’am,” says the maid. 
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“You’re sure it ain’t a dog?” says the 
old lady. ‘‘ Look again.” 

The girl began to feel nervous, and to 
wish that she wasn’t alone with the old lady. 

“I ain’t likely to mistake a dog for a 


baby, Ma’am,” says the girl. “It’s a 
child—a human infant.” 

The old lady began to cry softly. ‘It’s 
a judgment on me,” she says. “I used 


to talk to that dog as if it had been a 
Christian, and now this thing has happened 
as a punishment.” 

‘*What’s happened ?” says the chamber- 
maid, who was naturally enough growing 
more and more curious. 

“T don’t know,” says the old lady, 
sitting up on the floor. “If this isn’t a 
dream, and if I ain’t mad, I started from 
my home at Farthinghoe two hours ago 
with a one-year-old bulldog packed in 
that hamper. You saw me open it; you 
see what’s inside it now.” 

** But bulldogs,” says the chambermaid, 
“‘ain’t changed into babies by magic.” 

“‘T don’t know how it’s done,” says the 
old lady, “‘and I don’t see that it matters. 
I know I started with a bulldog, and some- 
how or other it’s got turned into that.” 

““Somebody’s put it there,” says the 
chambermaid ; ‘‘ somebody as wanted to 
get rid of a child. They ’ve took your 
dog out and put that in its place.” 

“‘ They must have been precious smart,” 
says the old lady; ‘“‘the hamper hasn’t 
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been out of my sight for more than five 
minutes, when I went into the refreshment- 
room at Banbury for a cup of tea.” 
““That’s when they did it,” says the 
chambermaid, “and a clever trick it was.” 
The old lady suddenly grasped her 
position, and jumped up from the floor. 
“‘And a nice thing for me,” she says. 
“An unmarried woman in a scandal- 
mongering village! This is awful!” 
“It’s a fine-looking child,” says the 
chambermaid. 
“Would you like it ?” says the old lady. 
The chambermaid said she wouldn’t. 
The old lady sat down and tried to think, 
and the more she thought the worse she 
felt. The chambermaid was positive that 
if we hadn’t come when we did the poor 
creature would have gone mad. When the 
Boots appeared at the door to say there 
was a gent and a bulldog downstairs 
inquiring after a baby, she flung her arms 
round the man’s neck and hugged him. 
We just caught the train to Warwick, 
and by luck got back to the hotel ten 
minutes before the mother turned up. 
Young Milberry carried the child in his 
arms all the way. He said I could have 
the hamper for myself, and gave me half- 
a-sovereign extra on the understanding that 
I kept my mouth shut, which I did. 
I don’t think he ever told the child’s 
mother what had happened—leastways, if 
he wasn’t a fool right through, he didn't. 








BY Ts Britton 


NE rather warm autumn day, I, being 
upon a small wheel excursion, was 
walking with my machine up the short, 
sharp pitch of hill that leads to one of our 
most picturesque Midland villages. As I 
reached the top I heard the clink of a 
stonebreaker’s hammer, and looking round, 
saw “ Owl Ewings” 
labour. 

On a corner patch of ground at the 
junction of two roads, where in olden days 
the licensed highway robber used to dart 
in spider-fashion upon the traveller and 
demand his toll, was a large, heterogeneous 
heap of stones, pebbles waterworn and 
rolled into shape by the rush of prehistoric 
seas, fragments of lias, sandstone, and 
other rocks, and by its side a smaller heap 
of shaped ‘‘ road metal.” 

Sitting between these, on an inverted 
box, was a “‘rugged son of the soil” at 
work with his hammer. I wiped my fore- 
head, for my late exertion had heated me, 
and the sun still possessed much power, 
though the green glory of the trees about 


at his professional 


Stohebreatker. 


showed here and there the brown banners 
of submission to inexorable fate. 

*“*Good morning!” I said, as I pulled 
out my faithful briar-pipe and stuffed it 
with Cavendish. 

Owl Ewings lifted his head sideways and 
gave me an inarticulate grunt by way of 
greeting. 

He was evidently a ‘‘ character.” Once, 
no doubt, he had been a splendid figure 
of a man, but was then bent sadly from the 
shoulders. 

His face, still handsome, was shaven, 
though bristly with the Friday’s accumu- 
lation of white stubble. The nose and 
mouth were well shaped, and as he took off 
his professional wire goggles, I saw that 
his rather prominent eyes were bright and 
almost black. His countenance bore that 
air of melancholy resignation to a hard 
lot which one so often sees in the old 
faces of rustic England. He lighted up, 
however, when I spoke to him, and took 
out from his clothes somewhere a black 
stump of a pipe, which he held up with a 
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sort of pathetic appeal. I responded with 
a handful of my tobacco, and thereby 
instantly won his heart. 

As he lighted his pipe and gave himself 
up to the enjoyment of the cheap luxury, 
I examined him more closely. His brown 
drugget coat, if coat it could be called, 
was a mere “‘thing of shreds and patches” ; 
his sinewy neck, of the colour of coffee- 
grounds, was wound round by a wisp of 
red cotton handkerchief. His hands were 
large, and had once evidently been 
powerful, but the fingers were crooked 
and distorted, no doubt by rheumatism, 
and when he moved it was with an effort, 
as if his lower limbs were a_ burden 
to him, 

He was an old man, but the thin wisps 
of hair that showed under his grotesque 
and broken hat were nearly black. 

After a grateful look at me through his 
blue cloud of tobacco, and a grunted 
““Thank ye, Mister,” he put on his eye- 
goggles again, raked a few stones together 
from the larger heap, and, with a few 
deft taps of his hammer, broke them up 
into fragments. 

*“* Nice light work for you,” I said. 

“ Loight,” he grunted. ‘ Well, not so 
loight, ayther, Mister—’ood you try it 
now ?” 

“Yes,” I replied, with a sudden ambi- 
tion ; “‘ let me try my hand at it.” 

He grinned a little, sardonically, and 
reaching out for his spare hammer, pushed 
a small heap of stones towards me, and 
went on with his toil. 

I hammered and hammered away at my 
stones mantully, but with little effect. I 
did not know the right knack of tapping 
them as he did, and while I was breaking 
up my five or six pebbles with much toil 
and labour, he had completely finished 
quite a little heap with seemingly no trouble 
at all. 

“Ah,” I said, “it’s ao use my trying, I 
see. Every man to his own work.” 

“Ay,” he grunted, “you was never 
brought up to it. It comes o’ practice— 
but it bean’t so aisy.” 

I took out my flask bottle, with its 
supply of whisky and milk, with which I 
always travel, poured some out into the 
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cup, and offered it to him. He shook his 
head at it. 

‘“ Never takes no milk now,” he said. 
‘“*T bain’t a teetotaler.” 

In vain I explained to him that the milk 
was ‘‘laced ” with spirit. 

**Qi could drink a drop o’ beer, now,” 
he observed wistfully. 

*“ All right,” I said, and looked round. 
The ‘‘ Shoulder of Mutton” was only a few 
yards. ‘‘Come and have a pot there.” 

He shuffled painfully to his feet and 
followed me. ‘The beer was produced, 
and he drank it, bobbing me his thanks 
in a silent fashion. 

““Qi’ve got my work to do,” he said 
as we went out to his heap again. The 
beer had put new life into him, for he 
raked down his stones quickly together 
and smote them with a will, just turning 
each of them over once with the hammer, 
and then—crack ! the blow smote exactly 
upon the right spot (which I could never 
find out), and the stones fell to pieces. I 
managed to extract by jerks a few facts of 
his ‘“‘short and simple annals” as he 
worked on. 

Age? Well— 74— 75 — didn’t justly 
know — never kept no count — been a 
hard worker all his life—began, as usual, 
scaring crows and helping in farm work— 
born in the Union—never knew his 
father — mother — she drank — had no 
brothers or sisters as he knowedon. Had 
been married, had a family—all dead but 
two. Yes, he lived by himself—couldn’t 
do field work now: bin laid up with 
rheumatiz off and on many years. Had a 
bad spell three months ago. No, he need 
not work so hard: his childer wanted to 
keep him—good boy, good girl—but he 
wouldn’t be kep’ so long as he could 
arn someut. Squire was good to him, and 
parson, and the ladies. Why did he wear 
them goggles? To save his eyes from 
splinters—some stones flies dreadful, some 
don’t fly at all. He reached a water- 
worn pebble. ‘‘ This sort flies, and they 
be like needles—cuts a man’s eye out. No, 
stonebreakers ain’t in work all the year 
round; they mostly breaks the stones in 
spring and in November.” He was work- 
ing early this year, as they were wanted 
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badly. How was he paid? Well, they 
paid either by the yard or by the ton. It 
was all piecework. The “‘ foreign” stones 
that was bought by the ton was paid for 
by the ton. He was paid by the yard. 
What could he make at it? Well, one 
shilling or one shilling and sixpence a day 
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you see,” and he reached out a very fair 
specimen of a small Ammonite—and shell- 
stones like. Here he picked up one. Rum 
things have been found, he’d heard, in 
stone heaps. Heard tell of a man as 


found a dead babby in his heap one day, 
and he heard of another as found a bag 


HE PREFERRED TO LIVE BY HIMSELF IN A COTTAGE OF HIS OWN. 


if he stuck to it. No, that’s not bad pay, 
but it don’t last, you see. 

There were very few other things he 
could do at his age, but he got along 
somehow, praise the Lord! Did he ever 
find any curious stones among the heap? 
Well, now and then he did—* fossils” 
they called ’em—he’d got beer for them 
now and then. ‘Snakes like that theer 


of money, silver and copper and one gold 
sovereign, buried among the stones. Yes, 
he would like to find /4ai—didn’t want no 
babbies! Wanted a new coat, did he? 
Well, he had two good new coats at ’ome ; 
Squire giv him one, and Mrs. Brown giv 
him one, but he was more comfortabler 
loike in his owd ’un, and he didn’t want to 
wear them out, you see. Much obliged to 
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me, but he couldn’t do much talking, he ’d 
got his work to finish. Must arn his week’s 
money and keep out of the “ 
know. ‘So good-day to you.” 

I took the hint and parted from this 
sturdy, bruised, yet not broken specimen 
of an old English rustic, with not a little 


*ouse,” you 


respect for his resolute independence of 


character. I gave him a few coppers, and 
thanked him for what I had learned of the 
art and mystery of stonebreaking, taking 
with me the Ammonite and the fossil- 
shell. 

After my appetising lunch of fine home- 
cured bacon and delightful poached eggs, 
washed down with capital ale, I made a 
few inquiries about my old friend, whose 
name I then learned. My good opinion 
of the poor old fellow was not undeserved. 
‘A good old man,” I was told, “‘ rather 
too independent; his son and daughter, 
who lived in two villages not far off, would 
gladly take care of him, but he preferred 
to live by himself in a cottage of his own, 
and insisted upon working whilst he was 
able. Was always a steady man, a good 
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churchman, too—and a Conservative,” as 
my informant told me with a smile. “A 
little bit too independent, perhaps; for 
he couldn’t expect to be as he had once 
been. Had goodish clothes given him, 
but would go about as I saw him—just 
like an old scarecrow. Couldn’t be far 
short of eighty, and had been doubled up 
with rheumatism and really very ill 
lately.” 

I left the village, and regret to say that 
I never saw the good old man again. 

The next year, being in the place, I 
inquired after him. I was sorry, indeed, 
to find that his days were over. He had 
insisted upon working at the stones one 
desolate, bleak day in March (not where 
I had seen him, but about half a mile 
away in a lonely part of the road), and 
being missed as the sleety, miserable night 
fell in, was found lying upon his face 
across his hammer, stiff and dead, with 
a powdering of snow covering his poor 
worn-out body and hiding his patched 
raiment; his long life’s hard work over 
for ever. 


THE WOOER.—ByY Oscak WILSON. 











THE 


WHAT IT IS, AND 


7 FINNAN Haddie”—Do you know 

- what that is? Surely the nicest 
fish that is landed on our shores. Finnan 
Haddock may not have been so cele- 
brated in song as the “Caller Herrin’,” 
but surely they are as renowned as those 
for their toothsome delicacy! And delicacy, 
I say advisedly, is their true note. 
odour may be power- 


Their 


WHERE IT COMES 


“ FINNAN HADDIE.” 


FROM. 


Findon, the name of a little sea-coast 
village between Stonehaven and Aberdeen, 
where the method of preserving the fish 
now practised, or imitated, all round our 
first invented. The manner 
of its invention, or discovery, if tradition 
be true, was of the same kind, if not so 
startling, as that of roast pig. Generation 


coasts was 





ful and, in some — 
unpleasing— 
well, so is that of the 
durian, most delicious 
of fruits: so is that of 
the petit 
most exquisite of 
cheeses : and the taste 
of a genuine Finnan 
yellow-fish will leave 
no after-soil on the 
palate ; while, as for 
its odour, /ha/ wili fade 
away before, or, let us 
rather say, blend har- 
moniously into the 
perfume of a cup of 
Mocha. 

But there are 
haddocks and haddocks, and though the 
cognomen of “ Finnan” be applied 
generically to many such, yet few there 
are that have a specific right to it. 
Once I foregathered with a _ benighted 
Southron, who proceeded to expound the 
name according to his lights, as thus: 
“Finnan? Ah, yes!—means fishy, I 
suppose. From fms, you know.” Quite 
as intelligent a derivation, by the way, as 
many that pass muster for philology. 
“‘Finnan,” however, is nothing more or 
less than the local pronunciation of 


degree, 


Camembert, 











PORTLETHEN, WITH THE FAMOUS VILLAGE OF FINDON 


IN THE DISTANCE. 


after generation of fisherfolk had gone on 
curing the haddocks as their forefathers 
had done, salting and packing them 
away with every care to preserve, so 
far as possible, their semi-transparent 
whiteness; but at last it fell upon a 
day that one of the sheds caught fire, 
involving in its destruction a stack of peat 
that was piled against it; and, lo! the fish 
that were brought away out of the smoke 
and débris were found to have acquired an 
unexpected colour and quite a new flavour. 
Some of the older and more conservative 
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fishers were for throwing them away, or, at 
least, reserving them strictly for home con- 
sumption ; but the younger and more pro- 
gressive insisted on offering them for sale 
in Aberdeen, where they met with amazing 
and instructive appreciation and a demand 
for more. But though this legend was told 
me with great authority, 1 am unashamed 
to say I have no faith in its truth. The 
practice of preserving food by smoking it 
is far too universal for any popular, un- 
scientific development of it to be of any- 
thing like modern origin; and my own 
belief is that the peaty flavour is as 
primitively inherent in Finnan haddies as 
it is in Mountain Dew. 

It is not peat alone, however, that pro- 
duces the true, delicate Finnan flavour. 
Sawdust is burnt with it, and not every 
kind of sawdust will do. That from birch 
would blacken the fish; pine sawdust 
would give them a taste of tar; and so the 
utmost care must be taken to use only that 
which comes from the working of softer 
and whiter wood, such as beech and 
sycamore. In the north and west of 
Scotland fires of such woods as birch and 
pine are used, often without any peat at all, 
and the product is, consequently, inferior 
in flavour. At Findon the sawdust was first 
used to quicken the peat fire and make its 
smoke more dense, and then it was found 
to improve the fish. 

Another reason for the superiority of the 
Findon fish to the commoner sorts so 
generally sold under their name — a 
superiority shared in this respect by 
almost all haddocks from the small coast 
fisheries—lies in their being taken on 
lines, not in trawl-nets. Netted fish come 
from the water in a smothered mass, limp 
and flabby; whereas the hooked fish are 
alive till taken into the boat, receive more 
careful handling, and are still crisp and 
firm when put to smoke. Hence the 
haddocks turned out in large quantities 
from the factories in Aberdeen and other 
towns, which are supplied by trawlers, 
although most carefully and skilfully pre- 
pared, are at best but a good imitation of 
the original yellow-fish. 

Strictly speaking, there is ne such thing 
-as a Finnan haddie nowadays ; for in the 
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. Village of Findon not one deep - sea 


fisherman remains, and it is some years 
since the last of them betook themselves 
to Aberdeen and Stonehaven. The yellow- 
fish industry is now centred in the neigh- 
bouring villages of Portlethen and Dunnies, 
Findon being inhabited by agricultural 
labourers, with a few ‘‘ longshore ” salmon- 
fishers. The salmon fishery is a very 
good one, and brings.a rent of £300 
or £400 a year to the Crown. Some of 
the salmon-boats are kept in the old 
harbour of Findon, and some in a cove 
nearer to Portlethen, called ‘“‘ the Muckle 
Strand ” ; and in this cove the large boats, 
or yawls, in which the Portlethen men go 
to the herring fishery, are hauled up high 
and dry for the autumn and winter months. 
These herring-boats are of thirty or forty 
tons register; and one of them, with all 
its permanent outfit, will cost between 
three and four hundred pounds, of which 
two hundred goes to the carpenter, and 
the remainder for rigging and fishing- 
gear. There are now six of these boats 
belonging to Portlethen, together with 
fourteen ‘‘winter boats” used in the 
haddock fishery. Nine of these latter 
register from ten to fifteen tons: the rest 
are much smaller. 

Findon itself lies high on a hill, nearly 
a mile away from the seashore ; and so it 
was always a matter of considerable labour 
to convey the fish from the boats to the 
houses. Portlethen is built just on the 
edge of the low cliffs that here form the 
coast-line, and that, a few miles further 
south, rise much higher and present a 
magnificently rugged and precipitous face 
to the sea; and this situation, together 
with the convenience of a railway-station, 
probably accounts for the distinctive trade 
of the former village having become trans- 
ferred to the latter. 

The ‘winter harbour” of Portlethen is 
just below the village. It is a narrow 
creek in the rocks, deep enough for the 
boats to enter at all states of the tide, and 
has the reputation of being the safest and 
easiest of access from the sea on this 
part of the coast. A good path, ending 
on a gravelly bank with a steep flight of 
steps, leads from the village to the strand , 











and as soon as the fishing-boats come in, 
the women and girls hasten down this to 
meet them. First of all they receive the 
lines, which the men have brought back 
coiled in flat, shallow baskets, which they 
call ‘“‘ skulls” ; and these they carry off at 
once to the houses, quickly returning for 
heavier burdens. Meanwhile the men 
bring the fish to land in wooden boxes, 
and sort them into heaps upon the shingly 
beach, the take of each boat being shared 
equally by its crew, who (except the boys) 
are its joint owners. Haddocks form the 
principal part of each heap; but there are 
also generally a fair number of cod, cod- 

g, whiting, and flounders, and occasion- 
ally fish of other sorts. When the women 
come down again, each brings her “ cree]” — 
the large basket so familiar to our eyes in 
pictures of the Scotch fishwives—and bears 
away her share of the fish on her back. 
The whole business is conducted with great 
rapidity, and in ten or fifteen minutes after 


ling 


the arrival of a boat its crew and cargo 
will be comfortably housed in Portlethen. 
Then the haddocks are prepared for 
curing, and in front of almost every cottage 
you may see a whole family assembled 
round a heap of fish, cleaning them and 
splitting them open. This done, they hang 
them in rows ‘upon the movable laths of a 





WATCHING FOR THE BOATS FROM THE TOP OF THE CLIFFS 
AT PORTLETHEN. 
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WOMEN CARRYING THE FISH UP THE CLIFFS 
AT PORTLETHEN. 


rack in the *‘smoke-house,” and when this is 
fully charged, kindle the fire beneath them. 

A smoke-house forms an appurtenance 
of evéry cottage. It is a hut about eight 
or ten feet square—sometimes longer— 
by about six to 
eight feet high, 
with a large chim- 
ney in the roof at 
one end, the whole 
built of wood. 
The fire is made 
on the floorunder- 
neath the chim- 
ney, and the rack 
for the fish rises 
from about three 
feet above the 
hearth. One of 
the women sits by 
it, watching the 
process carefully, 
regulating the 
supply of peat and 
sawdust (the latter 
being shaken on 
every now and 
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then by handfuls), and moving the laths 
of the rack about, so that every fish may 
receive an even share of heat and smoke. 
In about three hours small haddocks (those 
less than eight inches long are counted 
small), and in four hours large ones, have 
become thoroughly impregnated with the 
smoke ; and, with hardly an appreciable 
shrinkage or shrivelling, have taken that 
rich golden-brown colour that is one of 
the signs of a true Finnan fish. 

The lines, meanwhile, have been taken 
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seem all built upon much the same model, 
and stand in row behind row, all facing 
seawards. There are about seventy houses, 
only forty or so, however, being inhabited. 
Inside, they are kept exquisitely clean, as 
is everything connected with the pre- 
paration of the haddies ; but outside, one’s 
nostrils are only too often assailed by 
“ancient and fish-like smells,’ the sea- 
gulls being the only scavengers, so far as 
the remains of their natural diet are con- 
cerned. Each house has one large room 





Photo by B. MacGregor. 


PREPARING THE HADDOCKS. 


from the baskets and carefully festooned 
on stout bars, stuck horizontally in any 
convenient place—generally a hole in the 
cottage wall—to be overhauled for repairs. 
Baiting isthe next operation. The line 
is placed in a tub, and a woman or girl 
sits on a low seat, with this on one side and 
one of the shallow baskets on the other. 
Before her is a vessel containing the baits— 
mussels and small crabs—and on this rests 
a board, on which she works, passing the 
line rapidly from the tub into its basket. All 
is ready then for the next night’s fishing. 
The homes of the Portlethen fisherfolk 


(Scottice, “‘butt”) for everyday use, into 
which the outer door opens, and at one 
end of it is a smaller one (‘‘ ben”) for use 
on state occasions. At the other end 
is the fireplace, a hearth with a hooded 
mantel and a wide chimney, specially 
designed for burning peat; and along 
one side of the room is the dresser, on 
which are arrayed the accumulations of 
years and generations in the way of 
crockery. Plates, dishes, cups, mugs, and 
especially jugs, of the most gorgeous hues 
and startling patterns, seem to line the 
wall from floor to ceiling. On one dresser 





i counted no less 
than four-and- 
twenty jugs; and 
close by them was 
an odd-looking set 
of octagonal plates, 
each printed with 
the same text of 
Scripture—a_par- 
ticularly. gruesome 
and funereal one. 
It was in this house 
that the good wife 
proudly exhibited 
to me her “ golden 
wedding teapot,” a 
Britannia metal 
one, the gift of her 
numerous descend- 
ants, from which 
she treated me to 


an excellent cup of tea. 
evidently ‘the “G. 
is a hale and hearty octogenarian, six 


feet: four in heig 
occasional turn in 
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HOUSE WHERE THE FISH ARE SMOKED. 


Her husband, 
O.M.” of Portlethen, 


ht, and still takes an 
the boats. 
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Every house has 
a corner of the 
“butt” boxed off 
to make the prin- 
cipal _ bed - place, 
access to which is 
obtained by climb- 
ing, as into a 
“berth” on board 
ship. The less 
important mem- 
bers of the family 
sleep in the attics, 
which are large, 
reaching them by 
a sort of movable 
staircase or ladder. 
For postal and 
other purposes, 
each house in a 


fishing village is 


numbered—a matter of great practical 
convenience where almost all the occupiers 
bear the same surname, and often the 
same Christian name also. 

BARRINGTON MACGREGOR. 
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INTERIOR OF A FISHERMAN’S COTTAGE AT PORTLETHEN. 


December 1898 
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WHEN THE CAPTAIN LAID THE KEEN LIGHT FULLY ON HIM HE WAS SMILING GE 


IN HIS SLEEP 














LADY 


BARBARIT Y. 


A ROMANTIC COMEDY. 


| By Jj. 


CHAPTER Il. 
DEPLORES THE SCARCITY OF MEN. 


O deny that I am an absurdly hand- 
- some being would be an affectation. 
Besides, if I did deny it, my face and 
shape are always present to reprove me. 
Some women I know—we call each other 
friends—who happen to possess an eye- 
brow, an elbow, an impertinence, a simper, 
or any other thing that is observable, I 
have seen to cast their eyes down at a 
compliment, and try to look so modest, 
too, that one could tell quite easily that 
this missish diffidence was a piece of art, 
since it sat so consciously upon ’em, it 
could not possibly be nature. But 
furnished as I am with a whole artillery of 
charms, sure they need no adventitious 
blushes for their advertisement; indeed, 
they are so greatly and variously sung that 
it is quite a common thing for the poets to 
make an ode or sonnet of ’em every night, 
and a ballad every morning. The late 
poor little Mr. Pope was so occupied at 
times in comparing my eyes to Jupiter or 
the evening star that I was fain to correct 
him for ’t, on the pretext that the heavenly 
bodies might not like it, they being such 
exalted things, whilst my Lady Barbarity 
was but a humble creature in a petticoat. 
Therefore, if you would know the graces 
of my person, I must refer you to the poets 
of the age; but if you would seek the 
graces of my mind, in this history you shall 
discover them, for I could not make it 
wittier if I tried. I have heard the young 


beaux speak of certain women of their 
acquaintance as being as justly celebrated 
for their wit as for their beauty, but have 
yet to hear the old ones say this, since they 
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know that wit and beauty is as rare a 
combination as is loveliness and modesty. 
This history will tell you, then, that my 
wit is in proportion to my modesty. . 

I returned from town with a hundred 
triumphs, but my heart intact. The whirl 
of fashion had palled upon me for a 
season. I was weary of the fame I had 
created in St. James’s and the Mall, and I 
retired to my northern home in the late 
January of ’46. Sweet High Cleeby, cradle 
of my joyous girlhood, house of romance 
and these strange events I now relate, let 
me mention you with reverence and love ! 
Yet our ancestral seat is a cold and sombre 
place enough, wrapped in ivy and grey 
ghostliness. The manor is folded in on 
every side by a shivering gloom of woods, 
and in winter you can hear them cry in 
company with those uneasy souls that 
make our casements rattle. "Tis dreary as 
November with its weed-grown moat, its 
cawing rooks, its quaint gables of 
Elizabeth, and its sixteenth-century 
countenance, crumbling and grim. Be- 
sides, it occupies a most solitary spot on 
the bare bosom of the moors, many 
a mile from human habitation—a_ for- 
saken house indeed, where in the 
winter time rude blasts and the wind- 
beaten birds are its customary visitors. 
But the brisk north gales that fling the 
leaves about it, and scream among the 
chimneys late at night, had no sooner 
whipped my cheeks than my blood 
suddenly woke up and I began to rejoice 
in my return. The morning after my 
arrival, when I carried crumbs to the 
lawn in the hope of an early robin, a 
frost-breath stung my lips, and at the first 
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bite of it, sure, methinks, I am tasting life 
at last. Ten months had I been regaled 
in town with the cream of everything that 
is, but it seemed that I must resort to my 
dear despised old Cleeby for those keen 
airs that keep the pulses vigorous. London 
is fine comedy, but in ten months the 
incomparable Mr. Congreve loses his 
savour, even for a sinner. Ombre was 
indeed a lively game; the play adorable ; 
Vauxhall entertaining ; wholesale conquest 
most appetising to feed one’s vanity upon ; 
while to be the toast of the year was what 
not even the Psalm-book of my dearest 
Prue would venture to disdain. To be 
courted, flattered, and applauded by every 
waistcoat west of Temple Bar, beginning 
with the K g’s, was to becomea mark 
for envy, and yet to stand superior to 
it in oneself. But now I was tired of 
playing “Lady Barbarity” to coats and 
wigs and silver-buckled shoes. This 
is the name the beaux had dubbed me 
with, “‘ because,” said they, “you are 
so cruel.” 

It is true that I wore a claw. And if I 
occasionally used it—well, my endurance 
was abominably tried, and I will confess 
that mine is not the most patient temper 
in the world. 

The truth is that I was very bitter, 
having sought ten months in London for 
a Man, when the Pink of England was 
assembled there, and had had to come 
away without having found so rare a 
creature. I had encountered princes; 
but the powder in their wigs, and 
buckles of their shoes, were the most 
imposing parts of their individuality. I 
had looked on lesser gentlemen; but the 
correct manner in which they made a leg 
was the only test you might put upon 
their characters. I congratulate myself, 
however, that I made some little havoc 
with these suits of clothes. Therefore, 
Barbara became Barbarity, and I sustained 
this parody as fully as I could. They said 
I was born without a heart. Having gaily 
tried to prove to them how sound this 
theory was, I purchased the choicest 





string of. pearls, and the most delicate 
box of bonbons money could obtain, 
and 


returned to dear High Cleeby, 


LADY BARBARITY. 








January 22, 1746, with my aunt, 
dowager, in a yellow-coloured chaise. 

The following morning I went to pay 
my devoir to my lord, who took his 
chocolate at eleven o’clock in his private 
chamber. Now I have always said that 
the Earl, my papa, was the very pattern of 
his age. He was polished to that degree 
that he seemed a mirrc~ to reflect the 
graces of his person and his mind. Lord 
knows! inall his life ’twas little enough 
he said, and perhaps still less he did. 
There is not a deed of his that is 
important; nor hath he left a solitary 
phrase or sentiment in which his memory 
may be embalmed. ‘Twas ill-bred, he 
used to say, for a man to endeavour to 
outshine his fellows, and to step out of 
the throng that is his equal in manners 
and in birth. And indeed he did not try ; 
but in spite of that, 1 am sure he was one 
of the most considerable persons of his 
time by virtue of the very things he did not 
do, and the speeches that he did not utter. 
It was his privilege, or his art perhaps, to 
win the reputation of a high intelligence, 
not because he had one, but because it was 
a point with him to appreciate keenly its 
exercise in those who were so liberally 
furnished. I found him this morning 
seated at the fire, sipping his chocolate 
from a low table at his side, and one foot 
was tucked up on a stool, and bandaged 
for the gout as usual. On my entrance, 
though, and despite his complicated 
posture, he rose at once, and bowing as 
deeply as though I were the Queen, he 
implored me to confer the honour of 
my person on his chair, and limped across 
the rug to procure another for himself. 
When we were seated and the Earl fixed 
his glasses on, for he was very near-sighted 
at this time, he quizzed me for at least a 
quarter of a minute; ere he said— 

“Why, Bab, I think you are getting 
very handsome.” 

I admitted that I was. 

** And do you know that I have heard 
such a tale of you from town, my pretty 
lady ? You have turned the heads of all 
the men, I understand.” 

“Men!” said I, “Suits of clothes, papa, 
and periwigs ! ” 
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“Well, well,” says he in his tender 
tone, and bowing, “let us deal gently 
with their lapses. ’Tis a sufficient punish- 
ment for any man, I’m sure, to be stricken 
with your poor opinion. But listen, child, 
for I have something serious to say.” 

Listen I did, you can be certain, for 
though I had known my papa, the Earl, for 
a considerable time, ’twas the first occasion 
that I had heard him mention serious 
matters. AndasI pondered on the nature 
of the surprise he had in store, my eyes 
fell upon an open book, beside his tray 
of chocolate. It was a Bible. This 
caused me to look the more keenly at the 
Earl, and I saw that in ten months ten 
years had been laid upon his countenance. 

Even his powder could not hide its seams 
and wrinkles now, crows’ feet had gathered 
underneath his eyes, and his padded 
shoulders were taken with a droop that 
left his stately coat in creases. 

“If I exercise great care,” says he, with 
a smiling deliberation, ‘‘old Paradise 
assures me that I yet have time enough 
to set my temporal affairs in order. And 
you, my dearest Bab, being chief part of 
‘em, I thought it well to mention this 
immediately to you. As for my spiritual 
affairs, old Paradise is positive that my 
soul is of so peculiar a colour that he 
recommends it to be scrubbed without 
delay. Thus I am taking the proper steps, 
you see.” 

He laid his hand upon the Bible. 

“*Tis no secret, my dearest Bab,” he 
said, ‘“‘that Robert John, the fifth Earl, 
your papa, never was an anchorite. He 
hath ta’en his fill of pleasure. He hath 
played his hazard, and with a zest, both 
late and early ; but now the candles sink, 
you see, and I believe they’ve called the 
carriage.” And agair he laid his hand 
upon the Bible. 

"Twas a very solemn moment, and his 
lordship’s words had plunged me in the 
deepest grief, but when he laid his hand 
upon that Testament a second time, it was 
as much as I could do to wear a decent 
gravity. For he was a very old barbarian. 


“You see, child,” he continued, “ that 
many years ago I took a professional 
opinion on this point. 


The Reverend 
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Joseph Tooley, chaplain to the late lord, 
your grandpapa (I never felt the need for 
one myself), was always confident that 
there was hope for a sinner who repented. 
He used to say that he considered this 
saving clause a very capital idea on the 
part of the Almighty, as it permitted 
a certain degree of license in our 
generous youth. In fact, I can safely say 
that in my case it has been a decided 
boon, for my blood appears to be of a 
quality that will not cool as readily as 
another’s; indeed, it hath retained its 
youthful ardours to quite a middle age. 
Highly inconvenient for Robert John, fifth 
Earl, I can assure you, child, but for this 
most admirable foresight on the part of 
Heaven.” The faint smile that went curl- 
ing round the condemned man’s mouth 
was delicious to perceive. ‘‘ For my 
idea has ever been to run my course 
and then repent. Well, I have now run 
my course, therefore let us see about 
repentance. I am about to moderate my 
port, and resign the pleasures of the table. 
My best stories I shall refrain from telling, 
and confine myself to those that would 
regale a bishop’s lady. But I want you, 
my charming Bab, to be very affectionate 
and kind towards your poor old papa; be 
filial, my love—extremely filial, for I will 
dispense—I’ve sworn to do it—with the 
lavish favours your angelic sex have always 
been so eager to bestow upon me. Yes, 
for my soul’s sake I must forbid ’em. But 
Lord, what a fortitude I shall require!” 
Here this ancient heathen lifted up his 
eyes and sighed most killingly. “1 am 
reading two chapters of the Bible daily, 
and I have also engaged a private chaplain, 
who starts his duties here on Monday 
week. But I think I’d better tell your 
ladyship”"—this with a wicked twinkle— 
“‘ that he is fifty if he’s a day, and with no 
personal graces to recommend him. I 
was very careful on those points. For a 
young and comely parson where there’s 
daughters means invariably a mésalliance, 
and I prefer to risk the permanent wel- 
fare of my soul than a mésalliance in my 
family.” 
“You appear, my lord,” says I, flash- 
ing at him, “to entertain a singularly 






























































































































































































































high opinion of my pride, to say nothing 
of my sense.” 

“Tut, my dear lady, tut!” says his 
lordship, wagging a yellow finger at me. 
“I’ve made a lifetime’s study of you dear 
creatures, and I know. You can no more 
resist an unctuous and insidious boy in 
bands and cassock than your tender old 
papa can resist a pair of eyes. Oh, I’ve 
seen it, child, seen it in a dozen cases— 
dam fine women too! And their de- 
terioration has been quite tragical. Faith, 
a parson, where there’s women, is a most 
demoralising thing.” 

“*Pon my soul, my lord,” says I, in 
my courtliest manner, and adroitly mis- 
reading the opinion he expressed, ‘‘ your 
own case is quite sufficient to destroy 
that theory, for you, my lord, are not the 
least ecclesiastical.” 

“Faith, that’s true,” says he, and the 
old dog positively blushed with pleasure ; 
““but had it been necessary for me to 
earn a livelihood I should certainly have 
gone into the Church. And while we 
are on matters theological, I might say 
that I do believe that the strict practices 
will cheat Monsieur le Diabie of my soul, 
as was my hope from the beginning.” 

At this my lord could say no more. 
He burst into such a peal of laughter at 
his lifelong agility in this affair that the 
tears stepped from his eyes and turned the 
powder on his cheeks to paste. 

Now I ever had allowed that the Earl, 
my papa, was the greatest man of my 
acquaintance. But it was not until this 
hour that I gauged the whole force and 
tenacity of his character. That a man 
should accept the sentence of his death 
so calmly, and thereupon prepare so 
properly to utilise his few remaining 
days in correcting the errors of his life, 
showed the depth of wisdom that was in 
his spirit; for he whose worldly business 
had been diplomacy now placed its 
particular genius at the service of his 
soul, that he might strike a bargain, 

as it were, between Heaven and the 
Prince of Darkness as to its eternal 
dwelling-place. 

“Howbeit, this is simply of myself,” 
says he, when recovered of his mirth, 
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‘and it is of you, child, that I desire 
to speak. Before I go I must see 
you reasonably wed: beauty and high 
blood should be broken in and harnessed 
early, else it is prone to flick its heels and 
run away. Now, Bab, you have all the 
kingdom at your feet, they tell me. ’Tis 
a propitious hour; seize it, therefore, and 
make yourself a Duchess with a hundred 
thousand pounds. And further, you have 
ever been my constant care, my pretty 
Bab, and I shall not be content unless I 
leave you at your ease.” 

This consideration touched me. 

““ My lord,” says I, “I thank you for 
these tender thoughts. I fear I must die 
a spinster, though. For I will not wed a 
clothes-pole ; I will not wed a snuff-box. 
A Man is as scarce, I vow, as the Philo- 
sopher’s Stone. So you must picture me, 
papa, an old maid of vinegar aspect, whose 
life is compounded of the nursing of cats 
and the brewing of caudles. Conceive 
your brilliant Bab, the handsomest wretch 
in the realm, who hath all the kingdom 
kissing her satin shoe, reduced to this in 
her later years! For I'll warrant me 
there is not a Man in London.” 

“Why, what is this?” cried out my 
lord, his eyebrows rising in surprise. “Is 
there not the Duke of G , with his 
town and country houses? Is he not a 
Privy Councillor? Hath he not the 
Garter ? Hath he not a rent-roll, and 
would he not make a Duchess of you any 
day you please ?” 

‘* My lord,” I answered sadly, *‘I am 
unhappily cursed with a keen nose for a 
fool.” 

He looked at me and smiled. 

“He is a Duke, my dear. But Madam 
is a woman, therefore let me not attempt 
to understand her. But there 1s the 
Earl of H , and the Hon A , and 
Mr. W——-; indeed, every bachelor of 
station, lands, and pedigree in town” 

“Of which I am bitterly aware,” I 
sighed. ‘But I require a man, my lord, 
not a name and a suit of clothes ” 

The delightful old barbarian did not 
apprehend my meaning, I am sure; but 
the secret of his reputation lay in the fact 
that he never let the world know that there 














was a subject in earth or heaven that 
he did not understand. When a topic 
travelled beyond the dominion of his 

mind, he preserved a melancholy silence, 

and contrived to appear as though the 

thing was too trivial to occupy his thoughts. 

But he changed the conversation at the 

earliest opportunity. The word “love” 

was to him the most mysterious mono- 

syllable in the world. Wherefore he pro- 

ceeded to speak about my bills, and said, 

in his charming way, that he did not mind 

how much they did amount to if I exhibited 

a mastery in the art of spending with grace 

and elegance. 

““Now I see there is a yellow chaise,” 
said he, ‘“‘and a yellow chaise I consider 
a trifle bourgeois, although my taste is 
perhaps a thought severe. A_ purple 
chaise, or vermilion even, hath a certain 
reticence and dignity, but yellow is enough 
to startle all the town.” 

“True, papa,” says I, with animation, 
‘‘and I chose it for that purpose. I adore 
display ; I must be looked at twice; I 
must perish, I suppose, if the fops did not 
quiz me in the most monstrous manner 
every time I took the Mall. When I die, 
let it be done to slow music, and I mean 
to have a funeral at the Abbey if I can. 
Why, do you know, Sir, that the first 
country town I entered in this wondrous 
chaise, a tale was got about that the 
Empress of All the Russias had arrived ? 
*Twas a moment in my life, 1 can assure 
you, when I danced lightly from that 
vehicle, and threw smiles to the mob that 
kept the entrance to the inn. Pomp and 
circumstance are the blood of me. Dress 
me in ermine that I may become a show, 
and provoke huzzahs in every city! And 
if I must have a man, my lord, let him 
be a person of character and ideas to 
cheer me when I’m weary.” I ended ina 
peal of mirth. 

‘*Hum! character and ideas.” My lord 
scratched his chin with a face of comical 
perplexity. ‘‘ Would not position and a 
reasonable pin-money be still more appo- 
site to your case, my dearest person? And 
anyway,” said he, “may I be in my grave 
ere my daughter Bab marries anywise 
beneath her. Character and ideas!” 
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‘“* Amen to that, my lord!” cries I, with 
a deal of fervour. 

Thereupon I left the Earl to his light 
refection and his piety. My heart was 
heavy with the knowledge of his approach- 
ing end; but there was still a period in 
which I might enjoy the inimitable charm 
of his society. Passing from his chamber 
I encountered my aunt upon the stairs. 
The briskness of her step and the anima- 
tion of her face alike surprised me, as the 
dowager usually required nothing short of a 
cow, a mouse, or a suspicion of unorthodoxy 
to arouse her. 

“Do not delay me, Barbara,” she said, 
brushing past me. ‘I must see the Earl 
immediately.” 

I did not venture to impede her with 
my curiosity, for my aunt is a dreadful 
engine when once she is set in motion. 

Coming to the foot of the stairs, 
however, I chanced to stray into the 
reception-parlour to find a comfit-box I 
had mislaid. 

““My dear Lady Barbara!” A great 
voice hailed me as soon as my face had 
appeared within the door. 

Raising my eyes, I saw that I was in 
the presence of a town acquaintance, 
Captain Grantley. A look assured me 
that he was here, not in the social 
capacity of a friend, but in pursuance 
of his military duties, inasmuch that he 
wore the red coat of his regiment, and was 
furnished with a full accoutrement. Greet- 
ings exchanged, he said: “ Lady Barbara, 

I am here to interview the Earl on a 
matter of some gravity. Nothing less, in 
fact, than that the Marshal at Newcastle 
is transmitting one of the prisoners lately 
ta’en, and a very dangerous and important 
rebel, to Newgate, and as the straightest 
way is across your moors, I am come 
to gain the Earl's permission to billet 
eight men and horses on him for this 
evening.” 

“IT have no doubt he will grant it 
readily,” says I, “for are we not aware, 
my dear Captain, that my papa, the Earl, 
is the most hopeless Hanov-rian in the 
world ?” 

“Yet permit me to say, Madam,” says 
the Captain, “‘ that a lady of your sense 
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and penetration I should judge to be quite 
as hopelessly correct as is her father.” 

*Twas a soldier's way of turning com- 
pliments, you will observe, and of so coarse 
and ill-contrived a nature that I could not 
resist a reprimand. 

“°Tis the most palpable mistake, Sir,” 
I replied ; ‘‘ for utterly as Captain Grantley 
and my father are in the right, I, Sir, am 
as utterly in error. For, Captain, I would 
have you know that I am a very rebel, and 
have shed many a tear for Charlie.” 

I smartly beat the carpet with my boot, 
and gave my head its most indignant 
altitude. This exhibition of sentiment 
was but the fruit of my natural contrariety, 
however, as I certainly never had shed a 
tear for Charlie, and was not likely to. 
Indeed, I had not a care for politics what- 
ever, and for my life could not have said 
whether Sir Robert Walpole was a Tory 
ora Whig. But it amused me mightily 
to see the deep dismay that overtook the 
Captain, while he tried to gauge the mag- 
nitude of the error of which I had 
attainted him so falsely. And observing 
how tenderly my rebuke was felt, ] was 
led to recall some town matters in a 
London drawing-room in connection with 
this gentleman. And considering all 
things appertaining to the Captain's case, 
it was not remarkable that I should arrive 
at the conclusion that though it might 
be true enough that he was ostensibly 
arranging for the billets of men and 
horses for the night, he had also made 
this business the occasion of a visit 
to Barbara Gossiter, to whom he had 
been upon his knees in a London drawing- 
room. 


CHAPTER II. 
THE REBEL APPEARS. 


We continued to talk with aimless pro- 
priety, until the Captain fetched suddenly 
so huge a sigh out of the recesses of his 
waistcoat that it called for an heroic re- 
pression of myself to wear a proper gravity 
of countenance. 

“Sir, you are not unwell, I hope ?” says 
I with perturbation. 

He saw at once the chance provided for 
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him, and laying his hand profoundly on 
his heart, was on the point, I do not 
doubt, of making one more declaration of 
his undying passion, when the entrance of 
my aunt curtailed the scene abruptly, and 
robbed me of the entertainment I had 
planned. 

My aunt conducted the Captain to the 
Earl, and an hour later that officer went 
forth to his commander with the per- 
mission of my father to lodge the soldiers 
at Cleeby for a night. It was in the even- 
ing, at seven o’clock, that the prisoner 
was brought. I did not witness his arrival, 
as I happened to be dressing at that time, 
yet none the less I felt an interest in it, 
for, to say the least, a real live rebel 
savours of adventures, and those are what 
the tame life of woman seldom can 
provide. The Captain, having installed 
his men in the servants’ part, was good 
enough to come and sup with us, and was 
able in a measure to enliven the tedium of 
that meal. The gentlemen talked politics, 
of course, and I was able to gather from 
their words that the Pretender Charles was 
already in a full retreat, and that his 
army was like to be presently scattered on 
the earth. 

“He’ll be flying for his precious life, 
Sir, over hill and moor with our redcoats 
on his heels,” the Captain says, with an 
enthusiasm that made his face sparkle in 
the candle-light. And I thought this 
ardour so well adorned him that he ap- 
peared to a prettier advantage as a soldier 
than as a man of fashion. 

Somehow I could not dismiss a certain 
interest that their military conversation 
had aroused. Besides, the present cir- 
cumstances had a novelty, as to-night 
we were actually involved in the stress 
of war. 

“A rebel must be a very dangerous 
person, I should fear,” I said; “even the 
sound of rebel hath a spice of daring and 
the devil in it.” 

“Highly dangerous,” says the Captain. 

“Captain, do you know,” I said, seized 
with a desire, ‘“‘that as I have never seen 
a rebel, I should dearly like to have a 
peep at one of these desperate creatures. 
*Twould be an experience, you know; 








besides, when a fresh species of wild 
animai is caught, all the town is attracted 
to its cage.” 

“Madam, I would not deny you any- 
thing ”—the Captain bowed—*‘ but you 
have only to look into the mirror to behold 
a rebel of the deepest dye.” 

* But not a dangerous one,” I smiled. 

“‘ Ah, dear lady,” said the Captain, with 
one hand straying to his heart, ‘*’tis 
only for us men to say how dangerous 
you are.” 

“‘Grantiey,” says the Earl, my papa— 
and I wish this generation could have 
seen how elegant he was, even in his 
age—“‘if every rebel was as dangerous a 
one as Madam is, there would be a change 
of dynasty mighty soon.” Afterwards, we 
had picquet together; but, wearying of the 
game, I reminded the Captain of my wish. 
Without more ado, he put me in a hood and 
cloak—the night being dark and keen, and 
threatening to snow—and took me to the 
prisoner on hisarm. We bore a lantern with 
us, otherwise nothing had been visible, for 
the moon had not appeared yet. The 
poor rebel we found reposing on straw in 
one of the stables, but with even less of 
comfort than is allowed to horses. One of 
the troopers had mounted guard outside the 
door, his bayonet fixed, and himself lean- 
ing on the panel. He saluted us, and 
looked as cordial as his rank allowed; 
but his strict figure, with grim night and 
naked steel about it, sent a shiver through 
my wraps. You read of war in histories, 
and think it adventurous and fine; but 
when cold bayonet looks upon you from 
the dark, and you know that it is there to 
hold some defenceless person to his doom, 
the reality is nothing like so happy as the 
dream. 

The Captain set back the wooden 
shutter, and held the light up high enough 
for me to peer within. There the rebel 
was, with gyves upon his wrists; whilst a 
rope was passed through the manger-ring, 
and also through his manacles. Thus he 
was secured strictly in his prison, but his 
fetters had length enough to permit 
him to stretch his miserable body on the 
straw that was mercifully provided. He 
had availed himself of this, and now lay 
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in a huddle in it fast asleep. At the first 
glance I took him to be precisely what he 
was, a young and handsome lad, moulded 
slightly with an almost girlish tenderness 
of figure, his countenance of a most 
smooth and fair complexion, without a 
hair upon it, while to read the kind ex- 
pression of his mien; he was, I’m sure, 
as gentle as a cherubim. 

When the Captain laid the keen light 
fully on him he was smiling gently in his 
sleep, and, I doubt not, he was dreaming 
of his mother or his lady. 

“Why, Captain!” 1 exclaimed, with an 
indignant heat that made my companion 
laugh, ‘call you this a dangerous rebel ? 
Why, this is but a child, and a pretty child 
withal. ’Tis monstrous, Captain, thus to 
maltreat a boy. And surely, Sir, you may 
release the poor lad of these horrid 
manacles ?” 

My voice thus incautiously employed 
aroused the sleeper, so immediately that i 
believe he almost caught the import of 
my speech. At least, he suddenly shook 
his chains and turned his head to face 
the thread of lantern-light. Our eyes 
encountered, and such a strong power of 
honest beauty prevailed in his that my 
brain thrilled with joy and pity for their 
loveliness, and here, for the first time in 
my all-conquering career, my own gaze 
quailed and drooped before another’s. 
Its owner was but a dirty, chained, 
and tattered rebel, whose throat rose 
bare above his ragged shirt, and whose 
mop of hair seemed never to have known 
a law for the best part of its years; a 
vagabond, in fact, of no refinement or 
propriety ; yet when his bright, brave eyes 
leapt into mine like flame, the sympa- 
thetic tears gushed from me, and I was 
fain to turn away. The Captain divined 
my agitation, perhaps because my shoulders 
shook, or perchance he saw my cheeks 
a-glistening, for he let the lantern down 
and led me to the house in a most respect- 
ful silence. Yet every step we traversed 
in the darkness, the star-like look of that 
unhappy lad was making havoc of my 
heart. 

When we were returned to the bright- 
ness of the candles, and 1 had thrown. 
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aside my cloak and hood and had recom- 
menced the game, I turned towards the 
Captain to inquire— 

‘“* Captain, I suppose there will be many 
years of prison for that poor lad ?” 

“Dear me, no!” the Captain said; “‘ he 
is to be interrogated at the Tower, which 
will merely take a day or two, and then 
it’s Tyburn Tree.” 

“What! They mean to hang him?” says 
I in horror. 

“Yes, to hang him,” says the Captain. 

“But he’s so young,” I said; ‘and 
he looks so harmless and so innocent. 
They will never hang him, Captain, 
surely ?” 

“I think they will,” the Captain said; 
*‘and wherefore should they not? He is 
a very arrant rebel; he has conducted the 
business of the Prince in a most intrepid 
manner, and he further holds a deal of 
knowledge that the Government have 
determined te wring from him if they 
can.” 

“Ah me!” I sighed, “it is a very 
cruel thing.” 

For here his lovely glance returned upon 
me, and it made me sad to think of it and 
his bitter doom. And at least this lad, 
even in ignominious tatters and captivity, 
contrived to appear both handsome and 
impressive—which is a point beyond all 
the fops of London, despite their silks and 
laces and their eternal artifice. 

“‘ Anyway,” I said, ‘‘ this rebel interests 
me, Captain. Come, tell me all about him 
now. Has hea birth, Sir?” 

“Not he!” the Captain said. ‘ Merely 
the son of a Glasgow baker, or some person 
of that character.” 

The Captain, who had, of course, been 
born, said this with a half-triumphant air, 
as though this was a coup-de-grdace, and had 
therefore killed the matter. And I will 
confess that there was a shock to the web 
of romance I was weaving about this 
charming, melancholy lad. Even I, that 
had a more romantic temper than the 
silliest miss at an academy, felt bound to 
draw the line at the sons of bakers. 

“ But at least, Captain,”-I persisted with, 
I suppose, the tenacity of my sex, “‘ you 
can recall some purple thread in his 
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disposition or behaviour that shall consort 
with the poetic colour in which my mind 
hath painted him? He must be brave, 
I’m sure? Or virtuous? Orwise? But 
bravery for choice, Captain; for a deed of 
courage or a noble enterprise speaks to 
the spirit of us women like a song. Come, 
Captain, tell me, he is brave ?” 

“He is a_ baker’s’ son, 
Barbara.” 

““T heard once of a chimney-sweeper 
who embraced death in preference to dis- 
honour,” was my rejoinder. ‘‘ Must I 
command you, Captain ?” 

“The whim of Madam is the law of 
every man that breathes,” says the soldier, 
with a not discreditable agility. ‘‘ And as 
for the courage of your rebel, the worst I 
can say of it is this: he hath been told to 
choose between death and the betrayal of 
his friends. He hath chosen death.” 

“Bravo!” was the applause I gave the 
boy ; “‘and now that you have proved this 
pretty lad to be worthy of a thought, I 
should like his name.” 

“‘He is called Anthony Dare,” the 
Captain said. 

‘*A good name, a brave name, and far 
too good to perish at Tyburn in the cart,” 
says I, whilst I am sure my eyes were 
warmly sparkling. 

The Captain and his lordship laughed at 
this fervour in my face, and were good 
enough to toast the dazzling light that was 
come into it. 

Now in the matter of this rebel certain 
odd passages befel, and I am about to 
retail the inception of them to you. One 
thing is certain in reviewing these very 
strange affairs from the distance years have 
given them. It is this, that in 1746, in the 
full meridian of my beauty and renown, 
my lively spirit was in such excess that 
*twas out of all proportion to my wisdom. 
A creature whose life is a succession of 
huzzahs hath never a reverend head nor 
one capable of appreciating consequences. 
Therefore you are not to betray surprise 
when you are told that I had no sooner 
bade my aunt and the gentlemen good 
evening, towards eleven of the clock, than I 
gave the rein to mischief, and set about to 
have a little sport. Every step I ascended 
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io my chamber my mind was on that con- 
demned rebel in the stable with the gyves 
upon his wrists. I felt myself utterly 
unable to dismiss the look he had given 
me, and yet was inclined to be piqued 
about it too. For you must understand 
that his eyes had infringed a right 
possessed by those of Barbara Gossiter 
alone. But the more I thought about this 
lad, the less I could endure the idea of what 
his doom must be. Might not an effort 
be put forth on his behalf? To make one 
might be to extend the life of a fellow- 
creature, and also to colour the dull hues 
of mine own with a brisk adventure, for, 
Lord, what a weary existence is a woman’s ! 
In the act of turning the lamp up in my 
bed-room I came to a decision, and half a 
minute afterwards, when my maid, Mrs. 
Polly Emblem, appeared to unrobe me 
and to dress my hair, she found me 
dancing round the chamber in pure cheer- 
fulness of heart, and rippling with laughter 
also, to consider how I proposed to cheat 
and to befool half a score right worthy 
persons, amongst whom were Captain 
Grantley and the Earl, my father. 

“Let me kiss you, my Emblem of light- 
ness and despatch!” I cried to the Mistress 
of the Robes. “For to-night I am as 
joyous as a blackbird in a clierry-tree that 
hath no business to be there. Iam going 
to be in mischief, Emblem.” And to 
relieve my merry feclings, I went dancing 
round the room again. 

Happily or unhappily—sure I know not 
which—this maid of mine was not one of 
those staid and well-trained owls whose 
years are great allies to their virtue, whom 
so many of my friends affect. One of 
these would, perhaps, have managed to 
restrain me from so hazardous a deed. 
Still, 1’m not too positive of that, for I 
have an idea that when my Lady Barbarity 
was giddy with her triumphs and good 
blood, few considerations could have held 
her from an act which she at all desired to 
perform. Certainly Mrs. Polly Emblem 
was not the person to impose restraints 
upon her mistress in the most devious 
employ, being herself the liveliest soubrette 
you would discover this side the Channel, 
with a laugh that was made of levity, 


and who was as ripe for an adventure 
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as the best. 

The first thing I did was to post Emblem 
on the landing, that she might bring me 
word as soon as the candles were out 
below, and the gentlemen retired. Mean- 
while I made some preparation. I stirred 
the waning fire up, and then went in stealth 
to an adjoining room and procured from 
a cupboard there a kettleful of water, some 
coffee, and a pot wherein to brew it. The 
water had just begun to hiss upon the 
blaze when Emblem reappeared with the 
information that the lights were out 
at last, and that the gentlemen had 
ascended to their chambers. I bade. her 
brew a good decoction, while I rummaged 
several of the drawers in my wardrobe to 
discover a few articles highly imperative 
to my scheme. To begin with I took 
forth a potion in a packet, a powerful 
sedative that was warranted to send any- 
thing to sleep; the others consisted of a 
vizard, a hooded cloak, and last, if you 
please, a pistol, balls, and powder. These 
latter articles, I know, do not usually 
repose in a lady’s chamber, but then my 
tastes always were of the quaintest cha- 
racter, and often formerly, when my life 
had been so tame that its weariness grew 
almost unendurable, I have taken a 
ridiculous delight in cleaning and priming 
this dread weapon with my own hands, 
and speculating on its power with a 
foolish but a fearful joy. Verily idleness 
is full of strange devices. 

““Now, Emblem,” says I, when the 
coffee was prepared, ‘“‘ let me see you put 
this powder in the pot, and as you always 
were an absent-minded sort of wench, 
*twere best that you forgot that you had 
done so.” 

“Very good, my lady,” Emblem says, 
with a wonderfully sagacious look. And 
immediately she had poured the contents 
of the packet in the coffee, I took up 
the pot and said, with an air of notable 
severity— 

‘““Of course, this coffee is as pure as 
possible, and could not be doctored any 
way? I think that is so, Emblem ?” 

“Oh, Lord, yes, Ma’am ; it is, indeed!” 
cries Emblem the immaculate. 
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** Well,” says I, ‘so soon as we can be 
positive that the gentlemen are abed, and 
at their ease in slumber’s lap, the fun shall 
get afoot.” 

We sat down by the hearth for the 
thereabouts half an hour, that they might 
have ample time to attain this Elysian state. 
Later I wrapped the admirable Emblem 
up the very model of a plotter, and 
despatched her to the sentry on guard at 
the stable-door, with the compliments of 
her mistress and a pot of coffee to keep 
the cold out. 

“‘For I’m sure, poor man,” I piously 
observed, “‘ it must be perishing out there 
in a frosty, wintry night of this sort.” 

“It must, indeed, my lady,” Emblem 
says, with the gravity of a church; “‘ and 
had I not better wait while he drinks it, 
Ma’am, and bring the empty pot back? 
And had I not better put my carpet 
slippers on, and steal out carefully and 
without committing the faintest sound 
when I unbolt the kitchen door?” 

“Emblem,” cries I, dealing her a light 
box on the ears, ‘‘ to-night I will discard 
this darling of a gown I’m wearing. To- 
morrow it is yours.” 

Faith, my Emblem ever was a treasure, 
if only because she was not subject ever to 
any bother in her soul. But when she had 
gone upon her errand to the soldier at the 
stable-door, and I was left alone with my 
designs, for the first time meditation came, 
and a most unwelcome feeliny of uneasi- 
ness crept on me. There was a certain 
danger in the thing I was determined to 
attempt; but then, I argued, the pleasure 
that any sport affords must primarily spring 
from the risks involved in its pursuit. 
That is, unless one is a Puritan. Her 
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greatest enemy has never accused my 
Lady Barbarity of that, however. Yet my 
mind still ran upon that grim guardian of 
the tight-kept rebel, and again I saw the 
night about him, and his fixed bayonet 
glaring at me through the gloom. Then 
for the second time that evening did I 
convince myself that adventure in the 
fairy-books and Mr. Daniel Defoe is one 
thing, but that at twelve o’clock of a 
winter's night their cold and black reality 
is quite another. But here the imps of 
mirth woke up and tickled me, till again I 
fell a-rippling with glee. They proudly 
showed me half-a-score right worthy men 
nonplussed and mocked by the wit of 
woman. "Iwould make a pretty story for 
the town; and my faith! that was a true 
presentiment. But the long chapter that 
was in the end recited to my dear friends 
of St. James’s I would ’a paid a thousand 
pounds to have remained untold. But just 
now the mirth of the affair was too irre- 
sistible, and I laughed all cowardice to 
scorn. Besides, I remembered the wondrous 
gaze of poor Mr. Anthony Dare, that 
sweetly handsome youth, that desperate 
rebel, that chained and tattered captive, 
whose fate was to be a dreadful death 
upon the tree. I remembered him, and 
although pity is the name that I resolutely 
refuse to have writ down as the motive for 
this merry plot, as all the world knows that I 
never had a heart in which to kindle it ; but 
remembering that lad, I say, straight had 
I done with indecision, for I sprang up 
smartly, with a rude word for the King; 
and I make bold to declare that she who 
pulled the blinds aside an instant later, to 
gaze intothe night, was the most determined 
rebel that ever grinned through hemp. 


Zo be continued.) 
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WOMEN-DUELLISTS. 


By COLONEL G. W. 


WO well-known pictures by Bayard, 
entitled ‘“‘ Une affaire d’honneur” 
and “ La Réconciliation,” depicting a duel 
between women, bring to mind Virgil’s 
famous question regarding the highly 
incensed Juno: “ Tantene ccelestibus 
animis ire ?” and one is tempted to reply 
in Thomas Ingoldsby’s words— 
All might observe by her glance fierce and stormy 
She was stung by the sfrete injuria forme. 

During the sixteenth century such 
hostile meetings actually did take place 
at the French Court, where it was 
quite fashionable for women to be past 
masters in the art of fencing, and 
where, no doubt, insults offered to 
slighted beauty frequently did inspire 
heavenly minds with such resentment, 
and were not seldom the causes of these 
affairs of honour. 

A story is told of the famous and beau- 
tiful Ninon d’Enclos, who, stung by the 
sprete injuria forme, donned manly attire 
and publicly slapped the face of a young 
noble who had affronted her. There was 
not the slightest suspicion that this most 
deadly insult had been dealt by a woman’s 
hand. So swords were drawn and crossed 
on the spot, and after a few rapid /ac-d-/ac 
passes had been exchanged, Ninon, a 
consummate swordswoman, made a fresh 
boutonnitre in the gay satin doublet of her 
opponent, and gave him a sharp wound in 
the shoulder. 

The sixteenth century was the golden 
age of the sword, and the slightest quarrel 
was referred to the arbitration of /’arme 
blanche. An atmosphere of duelling per- 
vaded all society, especially at the French 
Court; and in order to show to what 
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excess this passion was carried, we borrow 
one or two extracts from the author of “Cold 
Steel” : “‘ Amongst the men of that time it 
was common for the seconds to fight as 
well as the principals, and in some cases as 
many as six or seven were engaged on each 
side, and the sword-experts of the period 
held that, if a man disposed of his own 
immediate opponent, it was the depth of 
baseness for him not to go to the assist- 
ance of his friends when hard pressed. The 
idea of two to one being scarcely fair does 
not seem to have occurred to them. This 
custom caused the fights to assume an 
especially sanguinary character. When 
the affair was over, it was usual for the 
victors, after attending to the wounded of 
their own party, to collect all the weapons 
that were lying about on the ground, and 
to carry them off as evidence of their own 
success; about those fallen on the other 
side they gave themselves no concern 
whatever.” 

The sway of the courtly rapier was 
supreme in those days. The following is 
what an old French writer says about it— 
*“‘ In society the position of the sword was 
remarkable, its aspect was brilliant, its 
manners were courtly, its habits were 
punctilious, its connections patrician. Its 
very vices were glittering; it bore itself 
haughtily as a victor and arbitrator.” 

At this epoch the rapier was at its 
greatest beauty. The hilts, both cross 
and cup shaped, were often perfect gems 
of art, and the long, narrow, cut-and- 
thrust blade gave the weapon a most 
elegant appearance. Fashion at one time 
caused men to carry rapiers of such extra- 
vagant length that one is puzzled to know 
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A FENCING LESSON. 


Reproduced by the kind permission of Mrs. S. E. Waller from the Original Picture by her, which appeared 


tn the Royal Academy a few years ago. 
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how they managed to draw them. This, 
however, was only a passing mode, for the 
rapier of reasonable length is a truly for- 
midable weapon. The rapier and dagger 
were sometimes used together, vzde Shak- 
spere— 

HAMLET. What is his weapon? 

OsRICK. Rapier and dagger. 

HAMLET. That ’s two of his weapons. 
The rapier and buckler, and also the rapier 
and cloak, were employed together. These 
additions were held with the left hand, and 
used to ward off thrusts directed against 
the left side; but as the art of fencing was 
perfected, men discarded these additional 
aids, and Scott tells us that— 

Trained abroad his arms to wield, 
Fitzjames’s blade was sword and shield. 
The rapier must never be confounded with 
the small-sword, as the modern duelling- 
sword, or epée de combat, is styled. This is 
a common mistake in England, where, in 
the papers, one often reads an announce- 
ment to the effect that a duel with rapiers 
has or is going to take place on the 
Continent. The modern epée de combat 
is not the rapier, the place of the latter 
arm having been entirely usurped by its 
still more deadly successor—the small- 
sword, a weapon which can be used with 
much greater precision. A duel with 
rapiers is almost as much out of date as 

a duel with bows and arrows would be. 
Long before the sixteenth century, 
however, women had shown that skill 
in the use of arms was not by any means 
an exclusive monopoly of the male sex. 
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At the British Museum, in the Mausoleum 
Room, there is a frieze, seventeen slabs of 
which represent the combats of the Greeks 
and Amazons. The remains of the tomb of 
Mausolius are also to be seen in the same 
room, and Pliny tells us that the mag- 
nificent edifice that supported this tomb 
was encircled by a frieze richly sculptured 
in high relief, and representing a battle of 
Greeks and Amazons. In the Phigaleian 
Room two sides of the relief represent the 
invasion of Greece by the Amazons. 
There is also part of a sarcophagus, 
representing some of the labours of 
Hercules, including his encounter with the 
Amazon Andromache. Very little is really 
known of these truly formidable women ; 
but there must have been ground for all 
these legends concerning them. To judge 
by the friezes at the British Museum these 
warrior-women seem to be quite, if not 
more than quite, holding their own. 
‘When Greek meets Greek, ‘hen comes 
the tug of war,” but, apparently, when 
Greek met Amazon it was a still more 
serious affair ! 

In Gibbon’s “ Decline and Fall of the 
Roman Empire” we read that. patrician 
women at the great public displays used 
to fight, fully armed as gladiators, in the 
arena; and in our own days the King of 
Dahomey had a regiment of Amazons as; 
body-guard. Every member of this corps-i 
@ élite (being negresses, we cannot speak 
of them as fair members !) was obliged to 
wear—probably as a charm—the skull of a 
man whom she had killed in battle. 
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